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MEASURING THE ETHICS OF AMERI- 
CAN NEWSPAPERS 


Il. NEWS INTEREST SPECTRA OF IMPORTANT 
PAPERS 


By Susan M. Krinosspury, Hornectt Hart anv Associates! 


Bryn Mawr College 


In the previous article? a new technique has been presented 
for assaying the sensationalism and the socialization of news- 
papers. The assay is made by means of a spectrum in which 
twenty-three lines of interest underlying news stories have 


been arranged in descending order, beginning with those fea- 
tured most by papers concerned with problems of community, 
national and world citizenship, and running down to those 
characteristic of papers which concentrate on crude emotional 
thrills. By means of this instrument the news interest spec- 
trum of any paper in comparison with any other can be taken 
and its character analysed. 

Among the forty-four papers assayed by this method, the 
New York Daily Mirror, a tabloid, was found to represent the 
most extreme sensationalism, and the Christian Science Mon- 
itor the height of internationalized socialization. The spectra 
of these two papers are shown comparatively in the accom- 
panying chart. The method of obtaining them was as follows. 

Analysis of forty-four papers revealed that between July 10 


1Romayne Row, of Burlington, Wisconsin; Jessie Bloodworth Nye, of St. 
Paul, Minnesota; Anna Holbrook Clark, of New York City; Lois Galbraith, of 
Philadelphia. 


2 See JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, June, 1933. 
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and 31, 1929, the normal proportion of front page headline 
space devoted to “foreign problems” was 2.73 percent.? The 
Christian Science Monitor gave 22.8 percent of its front page 
headline space to this class of interests. The length of its bar 
for this line in the spectrum is therefore 8.4 times the normal. 
The New York Daily Mirror devoted no front page headline 
space to this interest; hence the length of its bar for this line is 
zero. 

For “sex” stories the normal proportion of front page head- 
line space was found to be 4.21 percent. The Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor devoted none of its front page headline space to 
such stories; hence the length of its interest bar for this line is 
zero. The New York Daily Mirror gave 16.5 percent to this 
line; hence the length of its sex interest bar is 4.2 times the 
normal. Application of the same procedure to the other 21 
lines in the spectrum produced the profiles of interest shown in 
the chart. The widths of the bars correspond to the normal 
percentages of front page headline space devoted to the re- 
spective lines of interest.‘ 

The wavy line on each profile indicates the smoothed out- 
line of the combined spectrum of the six papers highest in 
socialized news attention among forty-three papers. These are 
the Christian Science Monitor, the Minneapolis Journal, the 
Boston Transcript, the New York Herald-Tribune, the At- 
lanta Constitution, and the New York Times. The United 
States Daily, although it scored higher than any of these, was 
not included here because it did not attempt to handle general 
non-governmental news. 

If the spectra of the Monitor and the Mirror are compared, 
it will be seen that the former bunches its attention in the top 
half, while the latter concentrates in the lower half. The 
Monitor devoted 98.6 percent of its front page headline space 
to the twelve lines of interest from “domestic aviation” up; 
the Mirror allotted 86.6 percent of its front and third page 
headline space to the eleven lines of interest from “public 


8 For the analysis of the forty-four papers, see table, ibid., p. 102. 
4See ibid., p. 106. 
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crime’ down. The overlapping of the two spectra is, there- 
fore, very small; the Monitor gave only 1.4 percent to the 
dominant interests of the Mirror, while the Mirror allotted 
only 13.4 percent to the overwhelmingly preponderant inter- 
ests of the Monitor. 
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Certain journalists have contended that the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor is not really a newspaper, since it neglects acci- 
dents, riots, crimes, and other news interests in the lower part 
of the spectrum. Other journalists have argued that tabloids, 
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such as the New York Daily Mirror, are not genuinely news- 
papers, because they neglect the news at the other end of the 
spectrum. But this study has shown that our newspapers are 
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distributed all along the spectrum. From the most extreme 
tabloids to the United States Daily, all degrees of sensational- 
ism-socialization can be found. Whatever one’s definition of 
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the term “newspaper,” the problem needs to be investigated 
throughout the entire range, from one extreme to the other. 

The simplest way to measure the position of any given 
paper is by means of the socialization-sensationalism score, 
obtained by finding the weighted average of the socialization- 
sensationalism indexes of the front page headlines published 
by that paper during the period studied. This method is dis- 
cussed in the first article. Such scores, for the forty-four news- 
papers analysed, are presented in the following table. In 
order to give a clearer idea as to the reliability of the scores, 
the results obtained from two different five-day samples are 
given as well as the combined ten-day score :° 


SOCIALIZATION-SENSATIONALISM SCORES OF REPRESENTATIVE 
AMERICAN PApeERS, DERIVED BY MEANS oF NEws- 
INTEREST SPECTRUM ANALYSIS 








Five-Day Scores 
Ten-Day July 10,15,19, July 12, 17, 23, 
Paper Score 25 and 29 27 and 31 


United States Daily } 32.4 33.2 
Christian Science Monitor . 28.9 31.1 
New York Daily Worker 

(Communist ) ; 26.1 26.0 
Minneapolis Journal : 18.4 22.8 
Boston Transcript ; 20.7 18.9 
New York Herald-Tribune . 16.1 23.5 
New York Times (Ochs Chain)... 19.3 16.9 21.7 





5 The largest error which would have resulted from assuming that the ten- 
day score of each paper was exactly the same as the five-day score, would have 
been 3.8 points. To put it statistically, the coefficient of reliability of the ten-day 
score is .97. This is extremely high. The Stanford Binet intelligence test has a 
reliability of .93 and the most reliable of the tests of deception which Hart- 
shorne and May applied to school children only .89. The degree of trustworthi- 
ness of the socialization-sensationalism scores may be illustrated by concrete 
examples, There is not one chance in 10,000 that, even if the present study had 
been continued along the same lines indefinitely, the New York Herald-Tribune 
would have been found to be as sensational as the Chicago Tribune. But is it 
quite likely that the Minneapolis Journal, the Boston Transcript, the New York 
Herald-Tribune, the New York Times, and the Atlanta Constitution would 
shift their positions relative to each other in this list if a more extended study 
were carried out. 
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Atlanta Constitution Y 18.7 
Emporia Gazette . 17.2 
Baltimore Sun .... ' ‘ 15.7 
Morning Oregonian " 15.9 
Washington Post (McLean 

Chain) ‘ 17.8 

- New York Evening Post (Curtis- 
- Martin Chain) ' 14.9 

New York World (Pulitzer 

Chain) .. ‘ 13.0 
Chicago Herald-Examiner 

(Hearst Chain) . 13.3 
Springfield Republican ; 13.5 
Seattle Daily Times hii ‘ 12.6 
Boston Herald ‘ 10.7 
Louisville Courier-Journal , 9.9 
Cleveland Plain Dealer ; — 10.9 
San Francisco Chronicle , 12.7 
Kansas City Times (morning 

edition of the Star) , 15.2 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle ; 10.6 
New Orleans Times-Picayune, ; 9.0 
Boston Globe , : 9.1 
Milwaukee Journal 
New York American (Hearst 

Chain) 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
New York Telegram (Scripps- 

Howard Chain) 
Chicago Tribune 
Boston Post 
Detroit Free Press 
Milwaukee Leader 
New York Sun 
Denver Post . . 
Boston Daily Record (Tabloid)... —2.4 
Baltimore Afro-American 

(Negro) 
New York Age (Negro) 
Chicago Defender (Negro) 
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New York Evening Journal 
(Hearst Chain) 
New York Evening Graphic 
(MacFadden Tabloid) 
New York Amsterdam News 
(Negro) 
New York Daily News 
(Tabloid) 
New York Daily Mirror 
(Tabloid) ; —15.2 —19.4 


*The four Negro papers are weeklies, though their format is that of dailies. 
Their scores are based upon from five to seven issues each. No chance-half 
scores were calculated for them and they were omitted in the calculation of 
reliability. 








But the index in the foregoing table measures only sociali- 
zation versus sensationalism; it gives no direct light upon va- 
rious other elements which are essential to a great newspaper. 
such as technical* skill in the gathering and presentation of 
news. The Emporia Gazette, for example, with its socializa- 
tion score of 18.0, can hardly be expected to compete in equip- 
ment, news-gathering facilities, or personnel, with the Chicago 
Tribune, whose socialization index is only 9.7. 

Moreover, it may fairly be asked whether the highest score 
on the socialization-sensationalism scale necessarily represents 
the best newspaper, even from the standpoint of social ideal- 
ism. The highest possible score would result from complete 
concentration on business news, yet it would hardly be argued 
that the Wall Street Journal is more socialized in its news pol- 
icy than the New York Times. Considering the news function 
of the press, the optimum score is probably the one which re- 
sults from the adequate presentation of all the interests at the 
citizenship end of the spectrum. The average spectrum of the 
six most socialized papers in our list (indicated by the wavy 
line on each profile) affords a fairly good criterion. A score of 
20.0 undoubtedly represents a more adequate newspaper than 
would 35.0. 

The United States Daily, which stands highest on the above 
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list, was less adequate as a general newspaper than the jour- 
nals just below it. The Daily acted as a channel for govern- 
mental news and received its news only from government 
sources. It included an especially large amount from the De- 
partments of Commerce and Agriculture. This produces, in 
its profile, a highly exceptional development of two lines of 
interest: the “business” bar is 13.7 times as long as normal, 
while ‘‘citizenship” is 4.6 times the normal length. But the 
result is also that the United States Daily is deficient even in 
governmental news of the types for which official communiques 
are not adequate sources. The international relations of the 
United States received less proportionate attention in the 
Daily than in the six papers just below it on the list. Foreign 
problems were inadequately treated, and foreign sensational 
news quite neglected. Prohibition received very little space, 
and public crime and morals practically none. Below “‘horror- 
danger” on the spectrum, the United States Daily gave no 
headline attention, except for one small “money sensational”’ 
head. 

The ways in which spectrum analysis reveals outstanding 
characteristics may be illustrated by assaying contrasted pairs 
of papers in different parts of the country. Two Boston news- 
papers —the Transcript and the Post —aftord a contrast 
worthy of study: 








Socialization 


Paper Index Circulation 


Boston Transcript 19.8 35,000 
Boston Post ‘ “a 9.0 397,000 

















The Transcript profile bulges toward the top, and follows 
fairly closely the outline of the six most socialized papers, but 
the profile of the Post is almost flat. To the four top interest 
lines — “business,” ‘‘foreign problems,” ‘“‘U.S.-International,”’ 
and “citizenship” — the Transcript devoted 39.1 percent of 
its front page headline space, and the Post only 16.1 percent. 
What the differences in these two profiles signify is not difh- 
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cult to discover. The Transcript tapers down fairly steadily 
from “foreign problems”’ to the bottom of the spectrum, with 
an outburst on “consumer-labor”’; and with mildly sentimental 
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bulges on “‘personalities,” “‘rescue-hero” and “sob stories.” It 
maintains an age-old dignity, and satisfies the news appetites 
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of an equally age-old and dignified clientele. The Post’s spec- 
trum, on the other hand, presenting an almost equal attention 
to each interest line, shows why it is read by every type of 
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reader in Boston, and why its circulation has forged ahead in 
every section of the city. 
More alike in their spectra profiles than the above two Boston 
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papers, and yet showing marked contrasts, are the New York 
Times and the New York World. If the top nine bars of the 
two spectra —i. e., from “foreign aviation” up — are com- 
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pared, it will be seen that the World outline is almost exactly 
that of the Times, but shrunken horizontally about one-fifth. 
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The Times devoted 62 percent of its front page headline 
space to these upper lines of interest, while the World gave 
them only 48 percent. The space thus saved on the citizenship 
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group of interests was devoted by the World to “domestic 
aviation,” to “public crime and morals,” and to the lower end 
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of the spectrum. The headline space under “public crime’’ was 
almost entirely devoted to the Clarke Brothers and City Trust 
bank scandals, which the World pursued with crusading enthu- 
siasm. In general, the two papers seem to be much alike, but 
careful analysis shows that the Times devoted decidedly more 
space to foreign and civic affairs, while the World included 
among its front page headlines larger percentages of sensa- 
tional news. 

Two middle western newspapers present interesting like- 
nesses and differences — the Minneapolis Journal, with a so- 
cialization score of 20.6, and the Chicago Tribune, scoring 
9.7. Neither of these papers is internationally minded: to 
‘foreign problems” the Journal gave less than one-sixth the 
proportion of space typical of the six most socialized papers, 
while the Tribune gave about one-thirteenth the quota of the 
six. ‘Foreign aviation” also was slighted by both, and for- 
eign sensational news, though less neglected than the other 
foreign interest lines, was markedly below the amount typical 
of the six. 

Both papers, moreover, are notable for their interest in 
business. The Tribune, though scoring only 9.7 in socializa- 
tion as compared with 19 to 30 for the six most socialized 
papers, exceeded their average allotment of front page head- 
line space to “business.”” The Journal gave a larger propor- 
tion to business and agricultural interests than any other paper 
studied except the United States Daily. Both papers ignored 
labor interests in their front page headlines, though they paid 
some attention to news of interest to consumers. So far, these 
profiles seem to reflect the interests of the Middle West — 
business, agriculture, the consumer. 

Here, however, the parallelism ceases. The Chicago Trib- 
une gave only 12 percent of its front page headline space to 
“U. §.--international” and “citizenship”’ interests — less than 
half the proportion characteristic of the six most socialized 
papers. The Minneapolis Journal, on the other hand, gave 30 
percent to these interests, exceeding the average of the six. 
To “horror-danger’” and ‘public violence” the Tribune de- 
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voted 30 percent of its front page headline space, while the 
Journal gave these topics only 12 percent. In the Minneapolis 
Journal and the Chicago Tribune we have, therefore, two 
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middle-western, 100-percent-American, capitalistically and in- 
dividualistically minded papers, one of which shows keen inter- 
est in local and national citizenship issues, while the other 
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subordinates these to the middle range of sensational interest 
lines. 
Turning to the Far West, the Denver Post, tenth from the 
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bottom of our list, with a socialization score of 5.2, may well 
be compared with the Morning Oregonian, eleventh from the 
top, with a score of 16.5. In every line of interest above 
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“personal” (except “foreign problems” and ‘“consumer- 
labor’) the Post falls strikingly short of the Oregonian — so 
much so that this portion of the spectrum occupied only 25 
percent of the front page headline space of the Post, as com- 
pared with 55 in the Oregonian. The Denver paper made up 
for these omissions by sensational allotments to ‘domestic 
aviation,” “public crime and morals,” “horror-danger,” 
“money,” and “sex.’’ The Oregon paper is, however, notice- 
ably deficient in the less sensational foreign and international 
interests, and gives pronounced attention to the lower end; but 
the top end of its spectrum is, on the whole, well filled out. 
The Denver paper is markedly defective at the citizenship end, 
and shows its major bulges in the sensational lines of interest. 
Both of these papers, like those just analysed from the Middle 
West, are short in foreign news. 

One further pair of spectrum profiles, taken from the south- 
ern states, will complete this survey. They are those of the 
Atlanta Constitution, with a socialization score of 19.0, and 
the New Orleans Times-Picayune, scoring 12.2. Both of these 
southern dailies are markedly below the six most socialized 
papers in their interest in “business,” “foreign problems,” and 
“U. S.-international.’”” The Atlanta Constitution stands out, 
however, as devoting a larger proportion of its front page 
headline space to “citizenship” interests than any other paper 
in our list except the United States Daily. Its habitual eight- 
column double streamer headline was devoted frequently to 
such issues as the tariff, proposed changes in the state constitu- 
tion, and a local referendum on annexation of territory to 
Atlanta. Its ““domestic aviation” bar received some expansion 
through the devotion of eight-column streamers on two days to 
the “All-Georgia Air Tour” —a project flavored with civic 
interest. 

The marked, though not extreme, sensational tendencies of 
the New Orleans paper are indicated by the development of 
the money, sex, mystery and crime interests toward the bottom 
of its spectrum. The street car strike which was at its height 
during the period studied produced the great extension of the 
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“consumer-labor’”’ and the “public violence’ bars which mark 
this spectrum. Non-strike headlines, however, give evidence 
that the Times-Picayune is markedly more sensational than the 
Atlanta Constitution. 
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The above illustrations indicate the possibilities of spectrum 
analysis as applied to newspapers. It provides a method for 
measuring, to any degree of accuracy for which research funds 
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and time are available, the relative extents to which various 
papers devote their attention to the news function or to the 
amusement-thrill function of the press. It provides an objec- 
tive method for differentiating between contrasted types of 
papers — the crimeless, intellectual and international Christian 
Science Monitor; the thrill-purveyor, like the New York Jour- 
nal or Mirror, the all-around paper, like the Boston Post or 
the Morning Oregonian, and the special-interest sheets, like 
the United States Daily, the labor press and the Negro press. 
Spectrum analysis provides a method for detailed comparison 
of the interests appealed to by different papers in the same 
community or the same region, and for comparing the geo- 
graphic differences in papers of different regions. 























COMPARING JOURNALISTIC AND 
LITERARY ENGLISH’ 


By Maryjorié Fisk 


This is an account of a study made in an effort to ascertain 
and record possible stylistic differences between journalistic and 
“literary” writing. Approximately fifty thousand words of 
front page matter in thirteen leading daily newspapers were 
studied, and the results were compared with an equal amount 
of material from thirteen Literary Guild books of 1931-32. 


The newspapers studied were: 


Boston Evening Transcript 
Chicago Daily News 
Chicago Daily Tribune 
Christian Science Monitor 
Des Moines Register 
Detroit News 

New York Herald Tribune 
Kansas City Star 

Kansas City Times 

New York Times 
Philadelphia Public Ledger 
San Francisco Examiner 
New Orleans Times-Picayune 


Only material was used that appeared in “run-in” form and 
in sentences complete on the front page. The average number 
of words on that page in the papers examined was found to be 
3912.23. Compound words were counted as only one; and 
articles were, of course, included. Quotations were also in- 
cluded, since they appear in both literary and journalistic 
writing. 

The following books were used in the study: 


The Autobiography of Lincoln Steffens 
Elizabeth Madox Roberts, 4 Buried Treasure 


1 This is an abstract of a thesis performed at the University of Iowa in connec- 
tion with work for a Master’s degree in journalism. 
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J. Frank Dobie, Coronado’s Children 

Edith Olivier, Dwarf’s Blood 

Ferdynand Goetel, From Day to Day 
William McFee, The Harbourmaster 

Walter Millis, The Martial Spirit 

Agnes Repplier, Mére Marie of the Ursulines 
Stuart Chase, Mexico 

Selma Lagerléf, The Ring of the Lowenskolds 
H. F. Ede, Savage Messiah 

Branch Cabell, These Restless Heads 

Phillip Guedalla, Wellington 


Having counted the number of words and sentences, the 
tabulator readily had the average number of words per sen- 
tence for each book and newspaper. Cabell wrote the longest 
sentences, his being the only average to reach 30.5781. Goetel, 
with 13.8410, was the only book writer to keep to less than 
fifteen words for an average sentence. The average sentence 
for books was 20.8357 words, compared to 23.6994 for the 
newspapers. 

Papers whose long sentences helped to raise the newspaper 
average were the Christian Science Monitor (28.9408), New 
York Times (28.2905), and New York Herald-Tribune (27.- 
6054). The Kansas City Star and the Des Moines Register at 
20.3931 and 20.8944 respectively have the two shortest aver- 
ages, while the San Francisco Examiner and Chicago Daily 
News also practise sentence brevity. In newspapers there are 
no averages below twenty nor above thirty, the journalistic 
range being much less than that of the books. 

The length of the lead sentence in the newspapers averaged 
32.1706, probably increasing the length of the journalistic 
sentence. The two New York papers had the fattest leads, 
the Herald-Tribune at 44.3077 swelling beyond the Times at 
39.762, which is a “mouthful” nevertheless. Hearst-paper 
San Francisco Examiner, on the other coast, is also on the 
other end of the figures, with a lead sentence average of 27.- 
1667. Others below thirty are the two Kansas City papers, 
the Des Moines Register, and the Boston Transcript. 
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Extremes in sentence length offer material for comparison as 
well as do average sentence lengths. In hunting down longest 
and shortest sentences one finds that the Kansas City Times 
with a 130-word monstrosity beat Cabell’s 129-word giant 
containing a series about the letters he gets. One-word sen- 
tences appear in three books and in one newspaper. The New 
York Times had twelve sentences of more than fifty words on 
its front page, while the Des Moines Register had none that 
long. 

Comparing these findings with results obtained by other sen- 
tence counters is interesting. Scudder’s study of sentence 
length? gave the longest, shortest, and average sentence for five 
modern and five nineteenth century writers. Though his me- 
thod differed slightly from that of this study, the results furnish 
some comparison of modern with earlier writers. Scudder 
decided that contemporary taste finds short sentences more 
readable. Except Wharton, sentences of all five modern au- 
thors averaged less than Macaulay’s, his being the briefest of 
the earlier writers. 








SUPERIMPOSED TABLE OF SENTENCE LENGTHS 
* Guild authors of 1931-1932, not in Scudder’s study 


Shortest Longest Average 
Hawthorne . 7 81 36.42 
Stevenson 4 153 32.92 
Ruskin . 1 124 32.31 
*Cabell 4 129 30.5781 
Carlyle . 3 106 29.45 
*Millis 3 74 29.2388 
*Ede 4 103 28.5547 
Wharton + 107 29.15 
Macaulay 3 60 25.01 
*Repplier 5 58 23.9816 
*Dobie + 74 22.3543 
Snaith 2 92 21.97 
*Guedalla 4 102 21.8603 
*Steffens . 1 72 21.5549 
Swinnerton . 1 65 20.80 
Lewis 3 92 20.25 
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*Roberts . 3 61 19.5700 
*Chase 1 116 19.3713 
*Lagerlof 3 73 18.8029 
Cather . 4 77 18.75 
Olivier . 2 49 17.8265 
*McFee . _ 2 89 16.8831 
Scudder’s Students 4 33 14.78 
*Goetel . 1 





54 13.8410 





The average Guild book sentence of 20.8357 words fits into 
the table above Cather, Lewis, and Swinnerton, but does not 
reach that of Snaith and Wharton. The average newspaper 
sentence of 23.6994 words would go below Macaulay, while 
the average newspaper lead sentence of 32.1706 is above Car- 
lyle’s, though not as long as Ruskin’s, Stevenson’s, and Haw- 
thorne’s, which are 32.31, 32.92, and 36.42 respectively. 
Taking from Scudder’s table the averages of the five nine- 
teenth century writers, one finds that they average 31.222 
words per sentence. Likewise, the five moderns that he used 
average 22.184 words per sentence. Considering that these 
were written before 1923, Scudder’s conclusions are borne out 
still further by the final averages of the thirteen Guild books 
published in 1931 and 1932, for they average 20.8357. Are 
sentences shrinking, then, at about the rate of a word a dec- 
ade? 

Length of sentences, a very tangible factor, has been experi- 
mented with more extensively than has grammatical construc- 
tion in style of writing. However, my study lists all the sen- 
tences as to kind. Results show that in both journalistic and 
literary writing the kinds run in this order as to frequency: 
complex, simple, compound-complex, and compound. In six of 
the thirteen books and in nine of the thirteen newspapers the 
complex sentence appears most often. In six other books and 
in four other newspapers the simple sentence predominates. 

From Day to Day, which had the shortest sentences, also 
had the highest percentage (.5689) in simple form. The three 
books (Savage Messiah, Martial Spirit, and These Restless 
Heads) which contained the highest percentage of compound- 
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complex sentences are naturally the same three which had 
the longest sentences. Lagerléf’s Ring of the Léwen- 
skélds topped the users of complex sentences with .5576. In 
the newspapers the Des Moines Register had .5445, the 
greatest percentage of simple sentences. The New York 
Times ran up the high figure of .6216 for complex sentences. 
No newspaper had a high percentage of compound-complex 
sentences, the Chicago Tribune’s .1014 being very low com- 
pared to Savage Messiah’s .3941. But Ede wrote more of 
that kind than of any other! 

In final averages, newspapers had .4217 for simple sen- 
tences and books only .3191. Their figure of .4872 for com- 
plex sentences also runs above the .3682 for books. Hence 
both simple and complex sentences appear more often in 
journalistic than in literary writing. Books make up their 
averages by having more of the compound and of the com- 
pound-complex sentences than do newspapers. 

There are on the average at least two verbs for every sen- 
tence in both styles of writing, though books averaged 2.2970 
and newspapers 2.0999, or 11.0244 per cent and 8.8578 per 
cent. When participles, infinitives, and gerunds were added in, 
the amount still was noticeably smaller in newspapers than in 
books. The averages were 3.1807 and 3.9180, and 15.2654 
and 13.0459 for the literary writers and journalists respec- 
tively. Journalists made more use of gerunds and less use of 
participles and infinitives than did literary writers. Compara- 
tively few infinitives and gerunds appeared in the introductory 
position of the sentence in either books or newspapers, but in- 
troductory participles were found more often in books than in 
newspapers. 

The Chicago Daily News, having an average of 9.9608 per 
cent of its words verbs, used them at the greatest rate for 
newspapers, followed by the Kansas City Times and Detroit 
News. As verb users the Christian Science Monitor at 7.1764 
and the Boston Transcript at 7.8109 were the slackers. Verbs 
must not thrive in Boston! For authors, Lagerléf contri- 
buted the most verbs and still headed the list when verbals 
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were added to verbs. Cabell used the fewest verbs. With 
verbals added, Millis had least, followed by Repplier and Ca- 
bell. Try out these writers and decide which can be read more 
swiftly. Did live verbs do it? 

As verbs enliven the style, adjectives may embellish. Or 
do they merely convey the idea more clearly by limiting and 
identfying? Only adjectives that preceded the nouns which 
they modified, in doubles, triples, quads, and fives were tabu- 
lated in this study. Articles and possessive pronouns were 
omitted from the tabulations. No distinction was made as to 
whether the adjectives were numerical, limiting or purely 
descriptive in nature, but random samples showed that adjec- 
tives in books tended to be more descriptive, while in news- 
papers many adjectives were numerical and proper. Before 
presenting the figures which show results, some samples may 
help to account for what was found. 


BOOKS 

“self-selected, venturesome, strong young fellows” 
“withered empty odors” 
“civilized and sensible woman” 
“swarthy and gesticulating expatriates” 
“empty wine bottle” 
“looped green velvet curtain” 

NEWSPAPERS 
“three bullet wounds” 
“Nicaraguan national guardmen” 
“25 year old former college swimming star” 
“several minor traffic accidents” 
“city-owned open-air parking space” 

Books which ran high in use of adjectives were Cabell’s and 
Millis’s, which also had the longest sentence averages. How- 
ever, there is no proof that adjectives are the deciding factor in 
making long sentences. Ede and Lagerléf were markedly 
bare of adjectives unless used singly. In all the thirteen books 
there were 370 examples of doubles, forty-one of triples, five 
of quads, and only two series of five. Newspapermen used 
adjectives to a greater extent than did literary writers, since 
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the figure for authors is four-fifths that for journalists. They 
totalled 467 doubles, sixty-six triples, seven quads, and only 
one series of five. The Kansas City Times and the Christian 
Science Monitor were highest in examples of this use of adjec- 
tives, while the Boston Evening Transcript and Chicago Daily 
News were lowest. 

If one’s standard of style labels both adjectives and figures 
of speech as unnecessary frills, then the newspaper writers are 
saved by the findings in the last part of this study. Tabulations 
showed clearly that journalists saw fit to use less than two- 
thirds as many similes and metaphors than did literary writers. 
In both cases the simile fell far below the metaphor in fre- 
quency of use. In newspapers especially, there is the marked 
difference of seventy-three metaphors and six similes, while 
books contained eighty-eight metaphors and thirty-seven sim- 
iles in the fifty-thousand word portion. Figures were most 
frequent in Goetel (18) and Cabell (18); least, in Lagerlof 
(3) and Roberts (5). The Kansas City Star contained but 
one figure, a metaphor, a surprising degree of literalness for 
the amount of material compressed on one page. Christian 
Science Monitor (15), Chicago Daily News (11), and Chi- 
cago Tribune (10) used most figures. 

When texts written to guide budding journalists stress brev- 
ity, terseness, conciseness, vigor, concreteness, and freedom 
from elaboration, some of these statistics take on an ironical 
twist. The utilitarian purpose, pressure of time, and appeal to 
average readers are used as apologies. But though standards 
set up for journalists are carried out best by “literary’’ men 
and women, are not some of these very book authors recruited 
from the ranks of newspaper men? So says the Literary 
Guild’s Wings in telling of Lincoln Steffens, J. Frank Dobie, 
Walter Millis, Stuart Chase, Ferdynand Goetel, and (James) 
Branch Cabell — six of the thirteen Guild authors of this 
research. Perhaps, after all, the most striking conclusion de- 
rivable from this study is that there is less difference between 
journalistic and “literary” style than has been in some quarters 
supposed. 














JOHN DUNTON’S PERIODICALS 


By THeopore M. HATFIELD 
Sarah Lawrence College 


John Dunton, remembered as the editor of the Athenian 
Mercury, did not confine his ventures in journalism to this 
paper. Of his other periodicals no adequate account exists; 
many of them have disappeared completely and the majority 
are found only in English libraries. His autobiography, The 
Life and Errors of John Dunton, is a dangerous source of in- 
formation, for it was published in the middle of his career and 
it is full of deliberate falsehoods. Dunton lied sometimes for 
a reason, sometimes, it seems, from sheer animal spirits. Any 
account of his work must be derived from other sources, and 
I have used for the most part the collections of newspapers in 
the Bodleian and the British Museum. In the case of a work 
that has disappeared, the advertisement announcing publica- 
tion in the future counts for nothing. Only notices beginning: 
“This day is published . . .” or their equivalent are taken 
for proof that a paper existed. 

The first four years of Dunton’s career as a stationer 
(1681-1685) were devoted to publishing a variety of books 
and pamphlets, for the most part theological. A trip to Amer- 
ica took him out of England from October, 1685, to August, 
1686, and in the next year he started a tour of the continent 
that lasted until the day of William’s arrival in England, 
November 15, 1688. In 1689 he began trading again in Lon- 
don. There is nothing to show that he was interested in jour- 
nalism before his second return to England. 

The Athenian Mercury was preceded by four papers that 
may be ascribed without hesitation to Dunton. He himself 
never mentions them and the evidence for his connection with 
the first three is circumstantial, but the last is entered under his 
name in the Term Catalogue. No writer on Dunton has men- 
tioned it in connection with him. 


On November 1, 1689, appeared No. 1 of 4 Ramble 
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Round the World: or the most pleasant Travels, Voyages and 
Adventures of Kainophilus Throughout the Habitable Earth 
&c. To which will be added all the Authors Juvenile Rambles. 
The like Discoveries in such a Method never made by any 
Traveller before. The whole work will be all along intermixt 
with Essays both Historical, Moral and Divine &c. and may 
properly serve (when finish’d) as a compleat help to Discourse 
upon all Occasions. Performed by a single Sheet coming out 
every Friday, to Each being added, The Irish Courant, Li- 
censed and Entered according to Order 1689.1 The names of 
Kainophilus and Philaret, his friend in these rambles, are 
favorites with Dunton. The latter is his nom de plume in 
public and private correspondence, the former his selection in 
A Voyage Round the World, or a Pocket Library, a novel in 
which he uses many of the incidents printed in this paper.? 
The printer of the Ramble, Richard Janeway, appears as 
the printer of The True Protestant Mercury or an Impartial 
History of the Times. Performed in a single Sheet coming 
out every Friday, Number 1, Dec. 6, 1689. As its name im- 
plies, it is chiefly political, though the lighter touch is supplied 
by a half column “Weekly Remarks, a Dialogue between Jest 
and Earnest.’ Four numbers for December completed the 
first volume. A second ran to February 7, 1689/90, conclud- 
ing with No. 6. Dunton is the only advertiser, and in No. 5 
(January 31) there appears an anecdote about Mary Gossam 
of Chesham. The same tale is repeated in Dunton’s Conver- 
sations in Ireland® and in his will* there is mention of “Mary 
Gossam, Servant to my Aunt Reading of Chesham.”’® 


1 Nos. 1 and 2 in the Bodleian and the Huntington Library. 


2 The novel is in three volumes, 1691. For Sterne’s debt to this work, see 
W. L. Cross, Life and Times of Lawrence Sterne, new ed., Vol. I, pp. 131, 132, 
261. 

3 See his book The Dublin Scuffle, 1699, p. 340. 

4 Dated 1711. At Somerset House, London. 


5 Crane and Kaye, “Census of British Newspapers and Periodicals, 1620- 
1800,” Studies in Philology, Vol. XXIV, Jan. 1927, give a confused account of 
this paper and do not mention Dunton. W. Graham, English Literary Period- 
icals, 1930, omits it. In Bodleian. 
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Two numbers of the Weekly Packet of Advice from Ire- 
land to which is added the Irish Courant, for Friday, April 4, 
and Friday, April 11, 1690, are in the Bodleian. They are 
imperfect, but in No. 2 is an advertisement by Dunton, the 
only one between The True Protestant Mercury and the Cof- 
fee House Mercury. This and the subtitle taken from the 
Ramble Round the World seem to prove that Dunton was 
connected with the paper.® 

The Coffee House Mercury, containing all the Remarkable 
Events that have hapned From Tuesday Nov. 4th to Tuesday 
Nov. 11, 1690. With Reflections thereupon is entered with 
Dunton’s name in the Term Catalogue; there were three is- 
sues: November 11, 18 and 25.7 The paper was primarily a 
literary periodical rather than a news sheet, as the contents for 
No. 1 show: (1) Introduction. (2) Retlections on the An- 
cient Courage of the British. (3) On the Bonfires and Tri- 
umphal Arch, November 5. (4) On the Speech of the Duke 
of Savoy’s Resident. (5) On a Peace with France. (6) The 
Death of the Duke of Grafton. (7) A Rare Passage Relating 
to Dr. Sherlock’s New Book. The Courant. An Elegy on His 
Grace the Duke of Grafton. In all this there was nothing very 
original in matter or in manner, nor is there any reason to re- 
gret that the career of the Coffee House Mercury was short. 
It was in his next project, the question-and-answer newspaper, 
that Dunton made his great contribution to the journalism of 
his day. 

The first number of the Athenian Gazette appeared on 
March 17, 1690/91.8 No. 2, March 24, bears the title 
Athenian Mercury and the separate issues continued under this 


® The Weekly Packet is mentioned by John Nichols, Literary Anecdotes, Vol. 
IV, p. 74, but is not included in the Times Handlist of English and Welsh 
Newspapers, 1920, Crane-Kaye, or Graham, of. cit. 


7E. Arber, Term Catalogues, Vol. Il, p. 333. Crane-Kaye list only one issue 
and misdate it. Graham, of. cit., suggests that Dunton may have been influ- 
enced by it but does not ascribe it to him. In Bodleian. 


8 Times Handlist and J. G. Ames, English Literary Periodicals, 1904, both put 
it in the year 1690. 
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name. The alteration was “to oblige authority” ;® and it has 
been plausibly suggested that the semi-ofhicial London Gazette 
objected to a possible confusion between itself and the new- 
comer. Dunton retained both names; the single issues of the 
paper were referred to as Mercuries, the collected numbers as 
Gazettes.1° The double title and some irregularity in the dates 
of issue have been fruitful sources of confusion. After No. 3, 
the Mercury appeared twice a week, except that once there 
was an attempt to issue four numbers a week.’! For seven 
weeks, July 26 to September 17, 1692, the paper was sup- 
pressed because of a question printed on July 5.1* For the 
rest, there were two issues a week till February 8, 1695/96. 
This completed Vol. 19, and the Mercury was discontinued 
till May 14, 1697, when the first number of Vol. 20 appeared. 
From this date to July 14 there were ten issues, and with these 
the Mercury proper finally ceased. 

The dating of the title pages is confused. Every volume 
contains thirty Mercuries; Vol. 1 covers ten weeks, Vols. 2 to 
6 cover each a period of nine weeks, Vols. 7 to 19, fifteen 
weeks each. The first three papers were weekly. Thereafter, 
the days of issue were Tuesday and Saturday. Vol. 1 runs 
from March 17 to May 30. During this time, only eighteen 
Mercuries had actually been published. No. 18 is dated May 
23; Nos. 19 to 30 are undated. In other words: to fill the 
volume, the editors published twelve Mercuries not issued be- 
fore. This continued through Vol. 6; the last thirteen com- 
plete volumes contain only Mercuries issued from week to 
week. Vols. 2, 3, 4, 6 and 7 have misdated title pages. The 
incomplete Vol. 20 has none. 

By way of an added attraction, Dunton published 4 Supple- 


® Life and Errors, 1705, p. 256. 


10 But not consistently. In subsequent references he uses Gazette and Mer- 
cury interchangeably. 


11 Vol. VI, Nos. 10, 11, 12, 13, March 1-8, 1691/92. 


12, Vol. VII, No. 29, Question 18. For Dunton’s account of the suppression, 
sce Life and Errors, 1705, p. 258. 
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ment to the Athenian Gazette, a review of current literature.'® 
There were five of these supplements, the last (March, 
1691/92) prefaced by Swift's Ode to the Athenian Society. 

The Young Student’s Library; an Appendix to the Athenian 
Mercury was licensed on October 12, 1691,* but it was de- 
layed by the printers and did not appear until June 6, 1692.'5 
This was neither a periodical nor a reprint of the Supplements 
but a sort of secondary supplement published independently 
and containing, beside reviews of books, “An Essay on all 
sorts of Learning written by the Athenian Society” and “A 
Discourse concerning the Antiquity, Divine Original and Au- 
thority of the Points, Vowels and Accents that are placed in 
the Hebrew Bible.” It is embellished with an “Emblem of 
the Athenian Society,”’ a copperplate showing the veiled circle 
of Athenians beset by importunate querists. 

The Works of the Learned, a review of books by Jean 
Cornado de la Croze, was begun in August, 1691. This 
seemed to Dunton an interference; a union was effected and in 
January, Dunton appears as printer and licenser of the period- 


ical. This was abandoned in turn the next May for a new liter- 
ary journal, The Compleat Library or News for the Ingenious, 
written, as Dunton says, by the Rev. Richard Wooley.'*® 

A short lived project growing out of the Athenian Mercury 
was the Ladies Mercury, four issues of which belong to the 
year 1691/92.17 This, with Charles Gildon’s History of the 
Athenian Society, completes the works intimately connected 


18 The first was entered in the Stationers Register, July 17, 1691. “A monthly 
journal of books printed in London and Beyond Sea.” It was largely extracted 
from the Universal Bibliotheque and the Journal des Scavans. 


14 See Stationers Register Transcript 1640-1708 (1914), p. 393. 
15 Advertisements in Athenian Mercury, Vol. VII, Nos. 20, 21. 


16 The Works of the Learned was continued after La Croze’s death by Rid- 
path. See Life and Errors, 1705, p. 167 (should be 267). Ridpath’s History of 
the Works of the Learned ran from 1699 to 1711. A periodical of the same name 
ran from 1737 to 1743. There were 24 numbers of the Compleat Library in 
three volumes, May, 1692, to April, 1694. 


17 For an excellent discussion of it, see B. M. Stearns, “The First English 
Periodical for Women,” Modern Philology, Vol. XXVIII, p. 45. 
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with and contemporary to Dunton’s most successful newspaper. 

Soon after the Mercury had secured for its author a roaring 
trade in general information, it called forth an imitator'® and 
a scurrilous play with the Athenians for heroes.’® But if the 
Mercury was attacked, it was also lauded. Swift’s Ode and 
Letter to the Society are not the only tributes paid by contem- 
poraries to the ingenious authors. Other poems in praise of 
the paper are to be found at the beginning of Gildon’s His- 
tory. These are by Motteux, Tate, Charles Richardson, and 
Defoe — not all of them necessarily paid performances. The 
greatest proof of the Mercury’s popularity is, of course, not to 
be found in such commendations but in its continuance for five 
years. 

In the interval between Vols. 19 and 20 of the Athenian 
Mercury, Dunton edited Pegasus, with News, an Observator 
and a Jacobite Courant. Of this paper there were forty issues, 
running from June 15 to September 14, 1696. It was pub- 
lished on Monday, Wednesday and Friday. News, essays and 
“novelties” in prose and verse gave it a varied appeal, partly 
political, partly literary. Though not in itself preéminent in 
either field, it is, as Mr. Graham points out, an interesting 
example of the early combination of newspaper and journal of 
amusement.”° 

Pegasus gave place in September to a monthly magazine, 
The Night Walker or Evening Rambles in Search after Lewd 
Women with Conferences Held with them etc. To be pub- 
lished Monthly till a Discovery be made of all the Chief Pros- 
titutes in England from the Pensionary Miss, down to the 
Common Strumpet. There were eight issues of the Night 


18 A question-and-answer paper by Tom Brown and Wm. Pate was begun 
under the title The London Mercury, Feb. 1, 1691/92. With No. 9, March 7, 
the name was changed to Lacedemonian Mercury. It lasted thus till May 30, 
1692, Vol. II, No. 1. Vol. I contained 31 issues. Some of the material is re- 
printed in the Works of Mr. Thos. Brown, 7th ed., London, 1730, Vol. III, p. 
316. 


19 The New Athenian Comedy [by Elkanah Settle], 1693. 


20 W. Graham, op. cit., 376. See Stanley Morison, The English Newspaper, 
1932, pp. 51 and 87 m., for notes on the typography of Pegasus. 
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Walker, the last (concluding the second volume) for April, 
1697.71 It is a dreary collection of grave-faced pornography. 
There is every reason to believe that the “clerical companion” 
to whom Dunton refers as his collaborator in this work was 
Samuel Wesley the elder, one of the original authors of the 
Athenian Mercury. 

The latter paper was revived for a month on May 14, 1697. 
Dunton’s first wife, Elizabeth Annesley, died on the 28th of 
May. Her death was the most important of a series of calam- 
ities that overtook him at this time, and in the course of a few 
months he ceased to be the successful publisher and became a 
vagabond and a fugitive. 

The decay of Dunton’s fortunes was aggravated by his pre- 
cipitous second marriage, to Sarah Nicholas. His distress pro- 
duced some readable scurrility but nothing by way of a period- 
ical till January, 1700/01. This is the date of the Post Angel, 
no. 1, a monthly magazine that continued through September, 
1702, after completing three volumes and beginning a 
fourth.2? We are told that it owed its rise to a dream?* and 
was the work of Dunton and some unidentified assistants, 
chiefly Incognitus and Fido. His collaborators on the A then- 
ian Mercury, Norris, Wesley and Sault, are out of the ques- 
tion, for he had quarreled with the first two in 1697, and the 
latter died early in 1702; while the contributions from the two 
new pens continue to the end. 

The Post Angel was more ambitious in its scope than the 
Athenian Mercury had been. It began with five departments: 


1. The Remarkable Providences (of Judgement and Mercy) for 
the Month. 

2. The Lives and Deaths of the Most Eminent Persons that died 
in that Month. 


21 Complete file in Guildhall Library, London. Graham, of. cit., gives only 
7 issues, Crane-Kaye list 7 in Library of Congress. 


22Vol. I, Jan—June, 1701; II, July-Dec., 1701; III, Jan—June, 1702; IV, 
July-Sept., 1702. No more published. 


28 Life and Errors, 1705, p. 268. 
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3. The New Athenian Mercury resolving all the most nice and 
curious questions proposed by the Ingenious of either Sex. 

4. The Publick News at Home and Abroad. 

5. Account of the Books Lately Published and now going to Press. 


In January, 1701/02, two new features were added: 


6. The Poetical Project. 
7. The Gentleman’s Library. 


and in March of this year: 


8. An Honourable Challenge between the Author and a Cambridge 
Student, 


a monthly round of dialectic. The project was given up be- 
cause of Dunton’s bad health; he tells us that he went to Tun- 
bridge and left the publication to a society of clergymen. 
‘But this change of the author was attended with such ill suc- 
cess that the Post Angel was forced to fly away in the Printers 
debt.”’ *4 

The magazine is important as a further development of the 
polite journal; as Mr. Ames points out, it contains ‘‘a germ of 
what the periodical was to become in the hands of Addison and 
Steele.” 25 But, though in a sense a refinement on the idea that 
produced the Athenian Mercury, the whole tone of the period- 
ical is lower than that of its predecessor. In the earlier work, 
Dunton had able assistance. Here he reveals the lack of a 
restraining influence and the Post Angel has an impudent blend 
of dissenting piety and a delight in bawdry that are character- 
istic of him. 

After the flight of the Post Angel, Dunton made an unsuc- 
cessful attempt with the Secret Mercury or the Adventures of 
Seven Days. Of this paper, Nos. 1 to 4 (September 9, 16, 23 
and 30, 1702) are in the Bodleian.?® An advertisement in the 


24 Ibid., p. 269. “A Society of Gentlemen” took charge early in August (see 
advertisement in Post Man, Aug. 3, 1702) before the appearance of the July 
issue (see Post Man, Aug. 29) so that the new editors carried on for three 
numbers. 

25 Ames, op. cit., p. 18. 

26 Crane-Kaye list No. 1 with no mention of Dunton. Graham, of. cit., com- 
pares it to the Night Walker but does not ascribe it to Dunton. Times Handlist 
omits. 
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Post Man omits the editor’s name,?" but the tone of the paper 
is perfectly his and the date corresponds with a period when 
he was not otherwise engaged. 

During his retirement at Tunbridge, Dunton selected the 
best questions and answers from the Athenian Mercury. In 
November he sold the copyright for the first volume of such a 
selection under the title Athenian Oracle to the printer Andrew 
Bell, who was to purchase three other volumes of the Oracle 
at the same terms, provided Vol. 1 met with success.28 Dun- 
ton reserved the right to continue the series beyond Vol. 4 
independently of Bell. Three volumes were published in 
1703;2® there was a second edition in 1704 and a third, cor- 
rected edition in 1706. Four years later (1710) a supple- 
ment was added. This was a fourth volume uniform with the 
preceding three and prefaced by Gildon’s History of the 
Athenian Society, by the Essay on Learning,*®® and Swift's Ode. 
For a frontispiece it bore a re-engraving of the “Emblem of 
the Athenian Society,” a much more sophisticated version of 
the plate which had originally appeared in the Young Stu- 
dent’s Library. The books were now referred to as the A then- 
ian Oracle, 3rd Edition, 3 volumes and the Supplement, or 
simply as the 3rd Edition, 4 volumes.*' There was a reprint of 
the four volumes in 1728.8? 

As a more accessible form of the Athenian Society’s work, 
the Oracle has been of greater interest than the Mercury. 
Two partial reprints served to keep Dunton’s name before 


27 Post 'Man, Sept. 15, 1702. 

28 Their agreement is in the Dunton MSS. Bodleian, Rawl. D. 72, No. 67. 
28 See Post Man, March 4 and May 2, for publication of Vols. 1 and 2. 
80 From the Young Student’s Library. 


31 Ames, op. cit., p. 18, gives 1704 as the date of the first three volumes and 
says the fourth was published soon after. He calls Athenian Sport Vol. 5 of the 
Oracle. Athenian Sport was published in 1707, three years before the fourth 
volume of the Oracle, and is not a collection of questions and answers but a col- 
lection of “paradoxes,” short, fantastic essays. On its first page, Dunton speaks 
of it as a new project. 


32 Vol. 4 of this date in the British Museum is without the frontispiece, which 
seems not to have been included in the later edition. 
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nineteenth century readers: John Nichols’ The Athenian 
Oracle Abridged, 1820, and John Underhill’s Athenian 
Oracle, a Selection, 1892. 

The Observator for November 17, 1703, contains an adver- 
tisement for the third part of Athenae Redivivae or the New 
Athenian Oracle, Vol. 1.8* Though a fourth part is promised, 
nothing more is heard of Athens Revived till the following 
March when, confusingly enough, Vol. 1, Part 1, is announced 
for Tuesday, April 10.5 Here it is promised that Athenae 
Redivivae will be published in three volumes over a space of 
two years in twopence issues every Tuesday. Reference is made 
to the old Athenian Oracle, so that the possibility of the same 
work under two titles is removed. Instead of an advertise- 
ment of the paper’s appearance in April, we find under the 
date May 6, 1704, this notice in the Observator: “From the 
New Athenian Society. On the 20th. of this instant May will 
be published the New Athenian Oracle in three parts 7 
and at the end of the New Practice of Piety (one of Dunton’s 
books), an announcement of the same work for May 30. By 
this time the paper was planned in monthly installments; “‘a 
weekly paper,” says the editor, ‘‘would oblige the members to 
write too much extempore and not give ’em Leisure enough to 
seek out the truth.” ** 

Two further references prove that Athenae Redivivae really 
materialized. One is an advertisement for Vol. 1, Part 2;%° 
the other is found at the end of Dunton’s Whipping Post, 
1706. It offers the first volume of the New Athenian Oracle 
at three shillings. 


The second will be published when 1000 of the first is sold off and 
then this New Oracle will be continued in volumes at 3s. each till the 


83 “To be continued in this method till the question Project is compleated and 
rendered a Universal Directory for any that labour under any scruple what- 
ever.” 


34 Observator, March 4, 1703/04. 
85 New Practise of Piety, 1704, ad. fin. 
36 Observator, July 5, 1704. 
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Question Project is complete in 6 vols. All of which will not exceed 
the Bulk and Price of the 3 vols. of the Old Athenian Oracle. 


One reason for the delay and confusion as well as the final 
collapse of the new question project was the beginning in 
February of Defoe’s Review, which included a question col- 
umn. Dunton’s complaints against Defoe as an interloper and 
a scoundrel begin at this time. Dunton’s Whipping Post is 
especially hard on Defoe for this attempt to steal his project. 
The prospectus for the New Oracle quoted above adds that 
the volumes are to be annual, but of this yearly Oracle there is 
no record. Dunton’s letter to his creditors on the eve of his 
first arrest for bankruptcy at the end of 1704 mentions the 
failure of the New Athenian Oracle and the New Practice of 
Piety as two of the main causes of his ruin.*7 

Another paper completely forgotten is the Athenian Cate- 
chism. Inthe Tory Rehearsal for December 23, 1704, there 
is a reference to “John Dunton . . . His Athenian Cate- 
chism number 17 of Wed. this Dec. 13.’ 88 Again, in Dunton’s 
Whipping Post, is a notice detailing the contents for Nos. 1 to 
20 of the paper, 


to which is added the Gentleman’s Courant or News for the Ingenious: 
These 20 nos. complete the first vol. of the Athenian Catechism (and 
are sold at 18d. stich’d up in Blew Paper) A second vol. of this cate- 
chetical project will be published if Due Encouragement be given. By 
the New Athenian Society. 


There is no other trace of the paper. 
The year 1705 saw the publication of the Life and Errors 
of Mr. John Dunton, a work of considerable interest to his- 


87 Rawl. MSS. D72, No. 1. Dunton to his printer, Sheafe. Athenae Redivivae 
has not been mentioned since Dunton’s reference to it, except by Mr. Ames (of. 
cit., p. 19), who says it was never published. The most curious thing about the 
paper is the advertisement of three parts as already printed in November, 1703, 
and of Vol. 1, Part 1, as appearing in April or May of the following year. The 
conclusion that the Observator for November 17, 1703, is misdated will not do, 
for the paper appeared on Wednesday and Saturday. November 17, 1704, was 
a Friday. In 1703 it was a Wednesday. 


38 No. 1 was probably dated August 23, 1704. 
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day it was a failure.*® Its author seems to have spent a year 
in prison for debt soon after the book’s appearance — at least 
Dunton’s Whipping Post, with a preface dated April 10, 1706, 
speaks of his having written sixty books since his confinement, 
from which one may deduce a term of some months at least.*° 
Besides the Life and Errors, he published two political pam- 
phlets in 1705, Plain French and A Cat May Look On A 
Queen. Both contain advertisements for his new paper, the 
Whipping Post, promised for June 10. On the twelfth of 
June a paper by this name did appear and it has quite natur- 
ally been ascribed to Dunton from that day to this.*4 An ex- 
amination of the first three issues of the paper proves that it is 
not his work. The editors claim priority in selecting the title, 
and Dunton is dismissed as “a fractured Bookseller,’’*? ‘‘a 
dog in a doublet,” ‘‘a pretty stick of wood,’’** and “the man 
who would have been an interloper if he could.”** With 
heavy jocularity, the Whipping Post alludes to Dunton’s do- 
mestic troubles and makes sport of his irreligion and Jacobit- 
ism for announcing his paper for June 10, a Sunday and the 
birthday of the Pretender. 

Dunton’s fury at these taunts did not spend itself till he 
published his pamphlet, Dunton’s Whipping Post. From a 
letter to Dunton by his friend Thomas Dixon, a hack writer 
and dissenting minister of Whitehaven,** it is plain that the 

39 “My idea of a New Life (with my name to it) is so much waste paper.” 
Dunton’s Whipping Post, 1706. Introduction, p. iii. 

40 Fleet Prison Commitment Books for these years are lost. 

41 Among its contemporaries, Moderator, Vol. 1, No. 5, June 13, 1705; Wan- 
dering Spy (Ned Ward), June 30, 1705. Recently: Ames, of. cit., p. 135, 
Times Handlist and Crane-Kaye. The Handlist mentions a single copy of the 
Whipping Post in the British Museum as No. 27, Tuesday, October 2. This 
should be No. 17, No. 1 having appeared on June 12. A few earlier numbers 
(1-4) in the Bodleian. 

42 Whipping Post, No. 1, June 12, 1705. 

43 Ibid., No. 2, June 19. 

44 Ibid., No. 3, June 26. 

45 Rawl. MSS. D72, No. 34. Dated October 22, 1705. Indorsed by Dunton: 
“Whipping Post Articles.” 
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former holds Ned Ward and William Pittis responsible for 
the Whipping Post and plans to issue a reply in monthly in- 
stallments. Dunton’s Whipping Post is so lavish in abuse of 
all the hacks and scoundrels in his acquaintance, from the 
Devil to Madam Fen (“ty’d to the Whipping Post for mak- 
ing love to the author of this Journal”), that it is hard to say 
whom Dunton finally accuses of editing the Whipping Post. 
On different pages it is charged to Ned Ward, William Phil- 
ips, William Pittis, and William Pate, who had collaborated 
with Tom Brown in the Lacedemonian Mercury some years 
before.*® 

From 1705 to 1719, Dunton was a writer of tracts mainly 
political. Except for the Athenian News, his efforts toward 
maintaining a periodical failed at their beginning. In 1709 
such an attempt was made with the Christian’s Gazette or 
News Chiefly Respecting the Invisible World. Being a Packet 
for the Pious Virtuosi. This was to be continued “occasionally 
as the Author’s Time and Health will permit”; but no contin- 
uation showed for four years, when Dunton revived it with 
the addition of several subtitles that changed it to a political 
tract.*? 

The Athenian News or Dunton’s Oracle was begun on 
March 7, 1709/10; it ran to more than thirty numbers, of 
which the first twenty-seven are in the Burney Collection at the 
British Museum. The volume is preceded by a title page and 
general index with references up to No. 30 and an advertise- 
ment for the sale of “the first volume . . . or any single 
number of the second volume.’’** An earlier advertisement 


46 See above, Note 18. 


47 The Christian’s Gazette . . . to which is added The Lame Poet 
to which is added the Court Spy, 1713. The essays Humane Dice and The Scape 
Warrant are statements of Dunton’s personal grievances; the rest of the pam- 
phlet is political. Graham, of. cit., omits both editions; Crane-Kaye list second 
edition only. 


48 Vol. 1, August 29, 1710. See advertisement in Post Man of this date; ad- 
vertisement for Vol. 2 in Post Man, December 23, 1710. Both volumes listed in 
Stationers Register . . . 1710, 1713, London, 1910. An advertisement in 
Dunton’s Stinking Fish, 1708, shows that a year and a half before the paper’s 
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had promised illustrative cuts,*® and the title-page speaks of 
continuing the work to “3000 distinct parts.” “The design of 
the whole is expressly to promote the Divine Life in myself and 
others,” wrote the author in his opening address. The means 
taken are railing at Sacheverell and the British Apollo®® and 
the praising of Dunton. In spite of his promise to the In- 
genious Quaerists that he will not insert “one syllable of the 
Old Questions (printed for Mr. Bell),” the Athenian News is 
largely a rehash of the Oracle, the Athenian Spy and Athenian 
Sport.°1 Though he had a mind above competition with ig- 
noble rivals, the first volume was published 


with a challenge to the celebrated Tatler to write either pro or con on 
all disputable points: with a specimen of the first challenge in a Hebrew 
question and other problems concerning the Divine Prescience. By 12 
Gentlemen all masters of their several faculties.5? 


The Tatler did not accept the challenge, though it was re- 
peated with the appearance of Vol. 2.°° 

In the next year Dunton was committed to prison for 
debt;°* and, except for possible short periods of freedom, he 
seems to have spent nearly ten years in the Fleet. 

In 1713 he succeeded in attracting, for once, more attention 
than he wanted with the publication of his pamphlet Neck or 
Nothing, an anonymous sequel to Walpole’s anonymous Short 
History of Parliament. Neck or Nothing . . . by John 
Duke of ———— adds only windy personal abuse (and re- 
publication he planned to issue it three times a week. It was finally issued on 
Tuesday and Saturday. Graham, of. cit., lists 27 numbers only. 


49In The Bull Baiting or Sach . . . 11 Drest up in Fireworks, (Feb.?) 
1710. 


50 February 13, 1707/08, to May 11, 1711. A paper modeled on the Athenian 
Mercury. 


51 The Athenian Spy, a pamphlet, 1704; for the periodical of this name, see 
below. For Athenian Sport, see Note 31. 


52 See Post Man, August 29, 1710. 
58 Post Man, December 23, 1710. 


54 Fleet Prison Commitment Books, No. 2, May 26, 1708, to November 13, 1714. 
Public Record Office. Under date June 9, 1711. 
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peated puffs for Mr. John Dunton) to Walpole’s able attack 
on the Tories Oxford and Bolingbroke, who had concluded a 
separate peace with France in the War of the Spanish Succes- 
sion and were suspected of Jacobitism by the Whigs. By put- 
ting together slightly varying accounts in Dunton’s later pam- 
phlets, we may assume that Bolingbroke sent sergeants to ar- 
rest Dunton at his residence in the Liberty of the Fleet, and 
that he escaped these men and lived for some months in 
greater obscurity than ever. Though not admitting the author- 
ship of Neck or Nothing, he published in December Whig 
Loyalty, substantiating as far as possible his earlier charges 
against the government. 

On March 4, 1713/14, Dunton’s Ghost; or His Speeches to 
the Most Remarkable Persons in Church and State made the 
first of its two appearances.®> It speaks of its author as ‘“‘num- 
bered among the dead, i. e., forced to abscond” and tells 
Bolingbroke, to whom it is addressed: “There is no farther 
occasion for warrants against poor John Dunton formerly citi- 
zen and stationer of London who departed January 10, 1713, 
O. S., 59 minutes past one in the morning.”’ He adds an ac- 
count of the sergeant’s vain search for him and remains true to 
the Whig cause even after death. Publication of the present 
paper is to be weekly “or as often as the Ghost thinks fit to 
appear.” 

One of the Ghost’s grievances is the repeated charge of con- 
temporaries that he is mad. Swift’s Examiner, the Post Boy 
and the Monitor all refer to Dunton as of infirm mind at this 
time. In the Examiner for March 12, 1713/14, Swift says 
that there “had been a Noli Prosequi by some of the Tyrants 
now in power upon the first Humble Suggestion that (Dun- 
ton) wrote his Neck or Nothing in a fit of lunacy.”” Whether 
this was true or not, Dunton’s patriotic activities were not 
stopped and he continued to write pamphlets to which poster- 
ity alone could attach any importance. 

Except for two announcements of a paper to be called 


55 Flying Post March 4 and 20, 1713/14. Times Handlist, Graham and 
Crane-Kaye omit. In British Museum. 
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Neck Intelligence or the Court Spy, to appear April 6, 
1715,5° there is no sign of his returning to journalism till the 
autumn of 1717. 

Among the Rawlinson MSS. is the rough draught of an 
agreement between Dunton and Defoe for the joint publica- 
tion of a Whig paper, the Hanover Spy.®* Nothing more was 
done in connection with the project as a jointly edited period- 
ical, though Dunton subsequently published a pamphlet with 
this title.°* 

This failure was followed by two more that close the ac- 
count of Dunton’s connection with periodical literature. The 
year 1719/20 was begun with the issue of a monthly journal 
by the name of the Athenian Spy or a Packet for the Virtuosi, 
confusing because an earlier Athenian Spy of 1703/04, not a 
periodical but a book, was reissued in a second, enlarged edi- 
tion in 1722 and 1724. Of the periodical by this name, noth- 
ing but an advertisement remains,®® and a list of the contents 
of the first and only number, “a great variety of nice and 
curious subjects never handled before,” indicates Dunton’s re- 
viving interest in the pathology of sex. 

The last attempt was his Athenian Library or A Universal 
Entertainment for Lovers of Novelty, published in March, 
1724/25.8° It is a compendium of useless information, 
largely pornographic. There was only one issue. 

After 1728, the date of his Essay on Deathbed Charity, 
Dunton published nothing. He died in November, 1732, for- 
gotten by everyone and without even an obituary notice. The 

56 Advertisements in the Medal and King Abagail, two of Dunton’s tracts for 
1715. No record that the paper materialized. 

57 Rawl. MSS. D72, No. 49. 


58 In 1718. See William Lee, Daniel Defoe, London, 1869, Vol. I, p. 275, for 
a discussion of Defoe’s and Dunton’s dealings. Lee assumes that the agreement 
is a mere fabrication of Dunton’s; the assumption is unwarranted, I believe. 


59 Flying Post, January 2, 1719/20. The same paper for January 16 announces 
a second part in preparation, but there is no further trace of it. Crane-Kaye 
mistakenly list Athenian Spy, 1704, as a periodical. 

60 Post Man, March 9, 1724/25. Times Handlist, Graham, Crane-Kaye omit. 
In British Museum. 
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nearest thing to a contemporary account of his death is a note 
by the second Earl of Oxford: “He died as I have been in- 
formed at the beginning of 1733.”*! This and 4 Catalogue of 
the Libraries of the Eminent Mr. John Dunton and the Rev'd 
Mr. Williams both lately deceased . . . to be sold 
Monday the 23rd. of April® probably account for the uni- 
versal acceptance of 1733 as the date of his death. The will 
at Somerset House supplies November 24, 1732, as the cor- 
rect date. 

Let us summarize. Of nineteen periodicals actually pub- 
lished by Dunton, the following are omitted from the Times 
Handlist, Graham’s English Literary Periodicals and Crane 
and Kaye’s Census: Weekly Packet of Advice from Ireland, 
Athenae Redivivae, Athenian Catechism, Dunton’s Ghost, and 
the Athenian Library. The following, though they are listed, 
have not been heretofore identified as Dunton’s: Ramble 
Round the World, True Protestant Mercury, Weekly Packet 
of Advice, Coffee House Mercury, Secret Mercury. Graham 
or Crane and Kaye (or both these compilations) give ac- 
counts in other respects incorrect of: Coffee House Mercury, 
The Night Walker, Secret Mercury, Christian’s Gazette, 
Athenian News, Athenian Spy and The Whipping Post. Mr. 
Ames’ account of the Athenian Oracle is wrong, and the date 
of Dunton’s death has been mistaken by all authorities. 

61 Edward Harley, Notes on Biographies, Harley MSS., 7544. British Mu- 


seum. 


62In the Bodleian. 
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FOREWORD 


During the period covered by this bibliography, magazines devoted to the in- 
terests of the press have emphasized the problems raised by the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act in the publishing field. Because of the importance of 
proposed publishing and printing codes and their probable effects on the indus- 
tries concerned, a special section is set aside this month for articles on these 
subjects. The number of printed discussions of codes is mounting each week and 
it is probable that this section will be continued in later issues of the QUARTERLY. 

Three different approaches to the task of devising codes have been made thus 
far. Through the United Typothetae of America, the printing industry was 
among the first to submit a set of governing regulations. Then weekly news- 
paper publishers, under the leadership of the National Editorial Association, 
followed with a hastily drawn plan. The larger dailies, after frequent confer- 
ences of publishers and association groups, exercised a good deal of caution, pre- 
ferring to delay action until they were certain there could be no abridgment of 
the freedom of the press in the exercise of the powers of the act, and until they 
could be assured a due regard would be given for labor adjustment problems 
and the continuation of newsboy carrier service. In general, printers and pub- 
lishers seem agreed that codes are necessary if only to modify the extremes of 
competition and price-cutting. Two articles may be cited in the bibliography as 
representative of opinion on newspaper codes, the first by Frank Parker Stock- 
bridge in the American Press and Harry B. Rutledge’s word of caution in the 
Publishers’ Auxiliary. 

Of equal interest on the editorial side is the number of articles published in 
May, June and July on the need for a greater amount of intelligent interpreta- 
tion of the news, some journalists favoring such exposition within the fabric of 
the news account itself, relieving the news story of the mere stark recital of an 
important event and portraying underlying causes. If this advice should be 
heeded generally it will make a real revolution in news presentation. From four 
or five quarters has appeared this demand for more intelligent reporting by men 
trained to understand and interpret events. The theme was uppermost in the 
proceedings of the American Society of Newspaper Editors. See Arthur Robb’s 
account in Editor & Publisher for May 6. Dean Ackerman touched on it in his 
address to the Society, a paper that deserves reading also for its excellent sum- 
mary of valid and unfair criticisms of the press. Two other important statements 
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of the emerging view on reporting are George B. Parker’s article, “Braining 
Reporters Dooming Leg Men,” and Stockbridge’s “Wanted: the Truth Behind the 
Facts,” both in the American Press. 

For those interested in magazine writing and publishing, the editors of the 
bibliography call attention to the series still running in Vanity Fair. The June 
issue contained Duffield’s “The Pulps: Day Dreams for the Mass,” and in July, 
McTaggart analyzed the popularity of the motion picture magazines under the 
title, “The Inside Story.” The August number has an important contribution on 
the “quality group” of magazines by John Bakeless. Douglas Lurton contributed 
several articles to the Qui// on what to write for the popular magazines. 

Destined to cause reverberations is the provocative series in the July and 
August numbers of the Nation by Amos Pinchot that tears asunder the “Lipp- 
mann myth.” Undismayed by the great reputation of the Herald-Tribune col- 
umnist, Pinchot adopts almost the tone and certainly the vigor of a newspaper 
crusader to prove that Lippmann is a Tory who has all along fooled his readers 
into a belief that he expresses the liberal viewpoint. “Obfuscator de Luxe” is 
Pinchot’s epithet to characterize Lippmann’s talent for “confusing the issue.” 
None should miss this series. As an antidote the reader is referred to the eulo- 
gistic article on Lippmann by James Truslow Adams in the Saturday Review of 
Literature for January 7, 1933. 

Several articles of interest to students of the history of journalism have ap- 
peared in the past quarter. The Business Printer for July-August, published by 
the Porte Publishing Company, Salt Lake City, is the “Isaiah Thomas Number.” 
The printing and publishing experiences of Thomas are recounted, and the issue 
should prove interesting by reason of the illustrations of Thomas, of his hand 
press, reproductions of his A/manack and Massachusetts Spy pages, and samples 
of title pages, type faces, and ornamental borders used in his shop. Publishers 
Weekly for May 20 and June 17 has short summaries of the work of Zenger, 
Hugh Gaine, and Rivington, and the July American Press has an article on John 
Holt, the “Printer of the Revolution” and founder of the New York Journal and 
General Advertiser. 

Allen Raymond is a journalist who can discuss the radio without getting 
apoplectic. He writes convincingly on the relation of the newspaper and radio 
in the “Coming Fight Over News” in the New Outlook for June. The July 
article is a warning to broadcasters — “Static Ahead.” The average publisher’s 
view of the radio is expressed effectively by E. H. Harris in Editor & Publisher 
for June 10. 

What’s ahead for the country newspaper? In the July Quill three publishers 
reply to Mencken’s recent biting remark that “the small-town press is fortunately 
on its way down the chute; it will succumb to the radio in a few short years, and 
no rational man will mourn it, for it has always been cowardly and knavish.” 

Three more articles among this quarter’s citations might be given merit rating: 
“United Press” by Stephen Vincent Benét in the May Fortune; “Hitler’s Propa- 
ganda Machine” by Roger B. Nelson in Current History for June; and “Alert 
Public Gives Editors ‘New Deal’” in the May 13 Editor & Publisher. Silas 
Bent’s “Government of Publicity,” which appeared in the New York Herald- 
Tribune early in July, while perhaps not eligible as a magazine citation here, 
deserves to be read by all who have an interest in the skillful public appeal of 
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the Roosevelt administration and its use of the channels of communication to win 
support for its program. 


CENSORSHIP 


Anonymous. Albany Kidnapping News Withheld 48 Hours by News- 
papers. E&P 66:9 pl6, July 15. 

Censorship Deleted from Food Bill. E&P 66:1 p6, May 20. 
Prosecution for false advertising directed against source rather than against 
medium in which it appears. 


Cuban Press Law Slates for Passage. E&P 66:11 p5, July 29. 


Most vigorous censorship of recent years is believed to be permanently 
terminated. 


Papers Silent ’Til Return of Kidnap Victim. Newsdom 4:23 p7, 
June 3. 


McElroy case story is withheld by Kansas City papers and press associations 
until return of victim after payment of ransom. 


Press Gag Is Refused in Utility Fight. E&P 66:7 p12, July 1. 
Manning, George H. “Secrets” Bill Still Menaces Press. E&P 65:52 
p4, May 13. 
As amended by Senate, proposed censorship law might cover papers as con- 
spirators in publication of diplomatic codes and other unauthorized govern- 
mental information. 














CIRCULATION 


Anonymous. Daily Newspaper Blankets Public. The American Press 
51:8 p10, May. 

—— “Fleet Street” Dailies Wage Costly Battle. Newsdom 4:28 p5, 
July 8. 
Circulation campaigns of London newspaper increase readers to millions. 

—— More Detailed Circulation Data Asked from Business Papers. 
E&P 66:7 p31, July 1. 

—— N. E. Circulation Men Hold Convention. E&P 66:11 p32, July 
29. 

Only 3.6% to 5.25% of Circulation Traceable to Premiums, Etc. 

E&P 65:51 p18, May 6. 

Subscription Prices Debated at New York Circulators’ Conven- 

tion. E&P 65:51 p32, May 6. 

Benson, Arnold P. Maintaining Circulation of Your Paper. National 
Printer-Journalist 51:7 p59, July. 

Bowden, W. W. Salary and Commission. National Printer-Journalist 
51:6 p68, June. 











y 
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Bush, Gordon K. Analyzes the Job of the Manager of Circulation. 
The Ohio Newspaper 14:9 pl, June. 
Extracts from a talk before the Ohio Circulation Managers’ Association by 
the publisher of the Athens (Ohio) Messenger. 

Madigan, Joseph V. ‘Transportation Savings. National Printer Jour- 
nalist 51:7 p48, July. 


An analysis of circulation economies effected by the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


CoMMUNITY JOURNALISM 


Anonymous. Beer and the Rural Press. The American Press 51:9 p3, 
June. 
The majority of weeklies accept beer advertising. 

—— Blair Converse Announces Awards to Three Iowa Master Editor- 
Publishers. Iowa Publisher 5:5 p4, May. 

—— Breakdown Shows Weekly’s Ad Rate. The American Press 51 :8 
p22, May. 
A reprint of an analysis appearing in the Washington Newspaper, official 
organ of Washington (State) Press Association. 

Clearing Body Advocated for Rural Papers. Newsdom 4:24 p2, 

June 10. 

Executive Secretary of National Editorial Association proposes setting up 

for country press a Bureau of Accredited Newspapers. 


—— N.E. A. Elects Walter Allen President. E&P 66:4 p14, June 10. 
Brookline (Mass.) Chronicle publisher is advanced from vice-presidency. 
Radio problems, advertising, industrial control bill are topics on Indianapo- 
lis program. 

—— N. E. A. Meeting to Discuss Varied Newspaper Subjects. News- 
dom 4:23 p2, June 3. 

— New Projects Started by N. E. A. The Publishers’ Auxiliary 

68:25 pl, June 24. 

Newspaper Mergers Continue in State. The Wisconsin Press 

12:5 pl, July. 

Mergers reduce the number of two newspaper towns in Wisconsin to 26. 

Article reports that Wisconsin has 324 weeklies at present; in 1922 the 

number was 367; in 1915, 475. 

Program Completed for N. E. A. Meeting. E&P 66:2 p12, May 

27. 

Seventy Attend Colorado Journalism Week. E&P 65:52 p31, 

May 13. 

—— The Carmel Pine Cone — A Newspaper That Is Different. Pa- 
cific Printer & Publisher 49:6 p30, June. 
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Anonymous. The Future of the Small Town. The Publishers’ Aux- 
iliary 68:20 p+, May 20. 

—— Weeklies’ Troubles. The American Press 51:9 p21, June. 
A resumé of an extended report in the Washington Newspaper. 

—— What Is Ahead for the Small-Town Press? (Symposium.) Quill 
21:7 p8, July. 
Three weekly editors state views of the outlook for the smaller papers in 
refutation of H. L. Mencken’s recent editorial in the American Mercury in 
which he stated: “The small-town press is fortunately on its way down the 
chute; it will succumb to the radio in a few short years, and no rational 
man will mourn it, for it has always been cowardly and knavish.” 

—— Winners of Contests Rewarded by N. E. A. E&P 66:5 p29, 
June 17. 

Barrere, Granville. Editorials Made His Paper. The American Press 
51:10 p10, July. 
The publisher of the Hillsboro (Ohio) News-Herald writes that “if the 
editors of the country would devote more time to making a good newspaper 
they would not have to spend so much time or any money soliciting sug- 
scriptions, advertising and job work.” 

Boys, Samuel E. Rate and Wage Cuts. Publishers’ Auxiliary 68:18 
p5, May 6. 
Valuable for the office form it contains. 

Burkhalter, Frank E. Community Correspondence. National Printer 
Journalist 51:7 p44, July. 
The chairman of the Baylor University department of journalism writes 
informally of the problems of handling rural news and news gatherers. 
Casey, John H. Community Auctions as Trade Stimulators. Sooner 
State Press 25:33 p4, May 6. 

Cassidy, Ruth. Increasing Weekly Circulation. National Printer 
Journalist 51:5, p60, May. 

Coldren, E. W. Farm Products Determine Rate. The Jayhawker 
Press 10:12 p2, May. 
Publisher presents problems concerning subscription prices. 

Druyor, J. Alvin. Iowa Publisher Secures Live Spot Community News 
by Competition. NEA Bulletin 14:11 p8, May. 
The editor of the Clayton County Register of Elkader, Iowa, explains how 
he handles rural reporters and correspondence. 

Ender, August F. Problem of Mimeo Dailies. National Printer Jour- 
nalist 51:7 p73, July. 

Golly, Cecil. The Community Weekly Auction Club Proves Successful 
at Spencer. The Iowa Publisher 5:6 p7, June. 


An explanation of the workings of a Merchants’ Auction club. 
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Hasbrouck, J. L. The Weekly Editorial Page. National Printer Jour- 
nalist 51:5 p56, May. 
A discussion of policy, by the editor of the Bloomington (Ill.) Pantagraph. 

Kennedy, Fred W. Open Season on Publishers. Washington News- 
paper 18:8 p9, May. 
The field manager of the Washington Press Association advocates a revolu- 
tionary plan for doubling the advertising rates for the weekly press in his 
state. 

Moeller, Leslie G. Community Stunts to Keep the Wheels Rolling. 
The Iowa Publisher 5:6 p2, June. 
Summary of a talk by the managing editor of the Bremer County Inde- 
pendent and the Waverly Democrat before the annual convention of the 
Iowa Press Association. 

Spooner, H. L. A Real Farmer’s Newspaper. The American Press 
51:9 p8, June. 
How the editor of the Sparta (Mich.) Sentinel-Leader enlisted the good will 
of farm subscribers. 

Traughber, Lucile C. Oklahoma Weeklies’ Coverage of Government 
News. Sooner State Press 25:38 p4, June 10. 

Wyandt, Frieda. If You Must Own a Paper. The Matrix 18:5 p6, 


June. 


Copy-READING 


Anonymous. Editors Discussing Headline Problems. E&P 66:11 p10, 
July 29. 


EpirorRiAL METHODS 


Anderson, Paul Y. In Defense of Congress. The Nation 136:3547, 


June 28. 

Newspaper and magazine criticism of Congress is often unwarranted. Edi- 
tors can abuse Senators and Representatives knowing they cannot fight back, 
even by resort to libel action. 


Anonymous, Ackerman Answers Critics of Press. E&P 65:51 p9, 
May 6. 
Columbia journalism dean lists 19 faults general cited by intelligent laymen 
and defends journalism against a number of the criticisms, but supports 
others. 


“Catch-All” Editorial Page Derided by Brant at University of 
Missouri. E&P 65:52 p14, May 13. 
Editor of editorial page of St. Louis Star and Times believes public will not 
take the editorial page any more seriously than it is presented. Marvin 
Creager of Milwaukee Journal says public wants “bread of fact, crust and 
all.” 
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Anonymous. Dean Ackerman Defends Newspapers. Publishers Ser- 
vice Magazine 4:11 p3, June 1. 
Fast Air Schedules Supplant Telephoto. E&P 66:11 p14, July 29. 
French and German Editors Talk at Harris Sessions. Newsdom 
4:27 p2, July 1. 
A report of the addresses made at the University of Chicago by the former 
assistant director of Wolff’s news agency and of Jules Sauerwein, foreign 
editor of Paris Soir. 
Full Publicity in Press Halted Bank Run in Cleveland. E&P 
65:51 pl3, May 6. 
—— “New Deal” for Press Praised by Henning. E&P 66:4 p54, 
June 10. 
Newspaper relations with White House best in history, says Chicago Tribune 
Washington correspondent. 
—— Picture Group Flies to Meet Italian Fliers. Newsdom 4:28 pl, 
July 8. 
—— Should Daily Tell Own Troubles to Readers? Parker, Magee 
Differ. E&P 66:5 p16, June 17. 
Magee resigns as editor of Oklahoma City News when asked to quit airing 
advertising controversy. Editor-in-chief of Scripps-Howard group retorts 
that readers are not interested in such advertising problems. 
Brandenburg, George A. Inland Hears Encouraging Reports. E&P 
66:1 p7, May 20. 
Drewry, John E. Critics of the Press. Publishers Service Magazine 
4:14 p3, July 20. 
Much of criticism of the press is invalid because of failure on critic’s part to 


understand the purposes and methods of the newspaper. 


Hahn, C. E. Putting a Punch in the Church Page. National Printer 
Journalist 51:7 p12, July. 

Hutsell, James K. Editors Forced to Specialize Today. The American 
Press 51:8 p18, May. 
Henry J. Haskell, editor of the Kansas City Star, Pulitzer prize winner in 
1932, explains methods used in conducting specialized metropolitan journal- 
ism. 

Robb, Arthur. More Space for News Interpretation Commended by 
Editors’ Society. E&P 65:51 p3, May 6. 
Need for thorough public understanding of the era’s complexities is theme of 
program of American Society of Newspaper Editors. Success of broadcast- 
ing and Time magazine in purveying interpretative information is trend 
leading editors to believe newspapers must pay more attention to explana- 
tory and interpretative matter in their newspapers. 

S. N. P. A. Faces Future with Optimism. E&P 66:7 p7, July 1. 

Report of the annual meeting of the Southern Newspaper Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation. 
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Stockbridge, Frank Parker. Wanted: The Truth Behind the Facts. 
The American Press 51:8 pl, May. 


An inspirational editorial in behalf of a search for the fundamental truths 
behind the news. 


Tomson, S. W. Are Editorials Too Technical? The American Press 
51:9 p26, June. 


Common-sense guidance is desired by public, states editor of Swanson (Vt.) 
Courier. 

Weller, Arthur D. Opportunity Knocking at Door of Newspaper. 
The Ohio Newspaper 14:9 p5, June. 


The popular call for news of government, economics, welfare and educa- 
tion suggests raising of standards. 


EDUCATION FOR JOURNALISM 


Anonymous. A City Editor Looks at Schools of Journalism. The 
Publishers’ Auxiliary 68:19 p4, May 13. 
An editorial interpreting the functions of journalistic instruction. 

—— Real Experience — That’s How We Teach. The Scholastic 
Editor 12:8 p10, May. 
Ohio University journalism staff pedagogical approach. 

Murphy, Lawrence W. Depression Graduates. National Printer 
Journalist 51:7 p52, July. 


Employment report on Illinois journalism graduates of years 1928 to 1933. 


ForEIGN News SourRCES AND FOREIGN PREss 


Anonymous. Amended Resolution Passed in Vienna. E&P 66:3 p9, 
June 3. 


News agencies get clause inserted declaring for indiscriminate issuing of 
government news, thus preventing favoritism to particular news agencies. 
Resolution on agenda of congress of International Chamber of Commerce. 

—— Bickel Directs Winning Fight on Monopoly. Newsdom 4:23 p2, 
June 3. 
United Press takes lead in forcing alteration of resolution on agenda of 
International Chamber of Commerce which would have given preferential 
rights in the news to government-controlled agencies. 

—— First Reporter in Chaco Finds Real Warfare. Newsdom 4:21 p3, 
May 20. 

—— 565 News Men Cover London Conference. E&P 66:8 p27, July 
8 


—— Foreign Press Playing Role in Diplomacy. Newsdom 4:29 p3, 
July 15. 
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Anonymous. Government Subsidy Hotly Denied by Canadian Press 
Chief. E&P 66:4 p24, June 10. 
President of news gathering agency says Canadian daily newspapers re- 
ceive no government bonuses, or other government favors. 

Ireland Plans Levy Aimed at British Press. Newsdom 4:20 p2, 

May 13. 

Impost on foreign papers is imposed. Budget proposal would limit circula- 

tion of London papers in Ireland. 

Mowrer Won Victory Over Hitler. E&P 65:51 p6, May 6. 

—— New Cable Service from Europe. E&P 66:4 p51, June 10. 
News-Transatlantica, Inc., directed by Wythe Williams at Paris, covers 
political and financial trends thrice weekly. 

Soviet Pressure on News Refuted in Duranty Cable. Newsdom 

4:25 pl, June 17. 

Times correspondent writes that Russian censorship is as fair as any censor- 

ship can be. 

Star Writers Cover London Conference. E&P 66:3 p18, June 3. 

—— Threat of News Monopoly Abroad Seen in Vienna Congress 
Agenda. E&P 66:2 p6, May 27. 
Resolution to be introduced declares for property rights in news but omits to 
assert that government news should be available to all. 

Cason, Clarence E. A Class Symposium on Current Affairs. Social 
Forces 11:4 p525, May. 
The study of contemporary life is being pursued jointly by representatives 
of four liberal a rts departme nts at the University of Alabama. Topics se- 
lected for treatment bear upon all the fields involved: journalism, political 
science, sociology, and economics. 

Perry, John W. No Pressure on Writers in Japan Hearst Correspond- 


ent Says. E&P 66:8 p14, July 8. 














FREEDOM OF THE PREss 


Magee, Carl C. Magee Describes Press Freedom Fight. E&P 65:52 


p9, May 13. 
Report of the Donald Mellett Memorial lecture at the University of Colo- 
rado delivered by the editor of the Oklahoma News. 


History AND BIOGRAPHY 


Anonymous. Clinton W. Gilbert Dies in Washington. E&P 66:1 
p38, May 20. 


Pneumonia ends life of Washington correspondent and author of “The 
Mirrors of Washington.” 
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Anonymous. Cyrus H. K. Curtis, Famous Publisher of Magazines and 
Newspapers, Dies. E&P 66:4 p5, June 10. 
A full account of his magazine and newspaper career. 

—— John Tennant Dies; M. E. of Old World. E&P 66:4 p52, June 
10. 

—— John Tennant, Pulitzer Aide 40 Years, Dies. Newsdom 4:24 p5, 
June 10. 

—— Lord Burnham Dies; London Publisher. E&P 66:10 p15, July 
22. 

—— Newspapermen of the Day. Newsdom 4:19 p8, May 6. 
Career of “Jake Falstaff,” Cleveland Press. 

—— Newspapermen of the Day. Newsdom 4:24 p7, June 10. 
Sketch of Joe Vila, sports editor of New York Suz. 

—— Newspapermen of the Day. Newsdom 4:27 p7, July 1. 
Sketch of career of manager of New York City News Association. 

Fine, Barnett. When “Boss” Lord Ruled The Sun. E&P 65:51 pl4, 
May 6; 65:52 p10, May 13; 66:1 pl2, May 20; 66:2 pll, May 
27 ; 66:3 p12, June 3; 66:4 p16, June 10; 66:5 p14, June 17; 66:6 
p16, June 24; 66:7 p16, July 1; 66:8 pl2, July 8; 66:9 p12, July 
15. 
The newspaper career of Chester S. Lord. 

Gregory, William H. J. F. Corrigan, Veteran Reporter, Dies in New 
York; On City News 30 Years. E&P 66:3 p32, June 3. 

Lazell, Fred J. Horace Greeley’s Contribution to the Tippecanoe and 
Tyler Too Campaign. The Iowa Publisher 5:7 p12, July. 

Manola, Albert B. How Patent Medicine Men Have Used News- 
papers. Ohio Newspaper 14:8 p5, May. 
Ohio newspaper files were used for this study. 


McDonald, C. P. John T. McCutcheon, The American Press 51:10 
p6, July. 

McMurtrie, Douglas C. Pioneer Printing in Utah. National Printer 
Journalist 51:6 p18, June. 

—— The Beginnings of the Press in South Dakota. Journalism Quar- 
terly 10:2 p125, June. 

Morrissey, David A. When Mark Twain Was Broke. The Amer- 
ican Press 51:9 p5, June. 

Stockbridge, Frank Parker. Great Publisher Dead. The American 
Press 51:9 p27, June. 


An interesting, personalized account of Mr. Stockbridge’s acquaintanceship 
with Cyrus H. K. Curtis. 
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Swain, Howard A. The Death of the Daily Graphic. The American 
Press 51:10 p2, July. 

. The tabloid’s last editor discloses the “inside story” of conditions which 

a caused and resulted in the tabloid’s death. 

. Thomas, Charles M. John Holt, Printer of the Revolution. The 

i American Press 51:10 p16, July. 

‘ A study of the founder of The New York Journal, and General Advertiser, 

aR in 1766. 
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* Winterich, J. T. Early American Books and Printing. Publishers’ 
i Weekly 123; p1624, May 20; 123; p1972, June 17. 

The trial of John Peter Zenger is briefly retold in the May 20 number. The 
i June 17 number contains an account of the career of Hugh Gaine, who sup- 


ported the British cause during the Revolution and later devoted himself to 
printing and publishing. The author also discusses the work of Rivington, 
the publisher of the Royal Gazette, a notorious dispenser of manufactured 
news in New York during the Revolution. 


IMMIGRANT PRESS 


Ban, Oscar. Death Comes to the Foreign Press. New Outlook 162:1 
p44, July. 

™ The immigrant press is definitely on the downgrade. The depression and the 
stoppage of immigration are not alone the factors that have brought this 
result. Greed, backwardness, colossal blunders and opportunism are the 
chronic ailments which have spelled the doom of the immigrant press. 
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Bt Law OF THE PREss 

: Anonymous. Brooklyn Eagle Wins Libel Suit. E&P 66:5 p39, June 

* Bas 

5 Court Upholds Newspaper in War on Utility. Newsdom 4:27 pl, 
July 1. 


—— Dailies File Briefs in Contempt Case. E&P 66:1 p16, May 20. 

: South Dakota Supreme Court gets defense plea in citation against Aber- 
deen American-News. 

"4 —— Detroit Times Guilty of Contempt. E&P 66:2 p5, May 27. 
‘ Michigan circuit court rules judges have power to suppress pleadings be- 
as fore hearing, and that press must respect such order. 
x —— Editor Wins Victory in Contempt Case. E&P 66:8 p4, July 8. 
—— Flynn Sues for $1,000,000; Claims World-Telegraph Libel. 


3 
= Newsdom 4:20 pl, May 13. 
4 —— Grand Jury Quizzes Memphis Editor. E&P 66:2 p29, May 27. 


Editor of Evening Appeal summoned because of criticism of city officials. 


Judges Discuss “Rat” as Libelous Term. E&P 66:3 p6, June 3. 
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Anonymous. Jury Gives Damages on Partial Report. E&P 66:10 
p29, July 22. 
Minister awarded $1500 libel damages because entire testimony in case was 
not carried by Vancouver (B.C.) Daily Province. 


New Deal on Lottery News, Farley Says. E&P 66:3 p9, June 3. 
Postmaster rules winning of big prizes can be regarded as news. 

New Orleans Dailies Win Injunction. E&P 66:7 p12, July 1. 
—— New Securities Bill Passed by Senate. E&P 65:52 p8, May 13. 


Measure May 7 makes dailies liable for misstatements and would prohibit 
interstate circulation of certain copy. 


New Wisconsin Law Affects Newspapers. E&P 66:11 p10, July 
29. 
Securities and package food advertising regulated. 

—— Richmond Daily Wins $25,000 Libel Suit. E&P 66:10 pl4, 

July 22. 

Subscriber Liable. The Minnesota Press 7:7 p3, July. 

Mann, Robert S. N. A. E. A. Asks Law Barring False Copy. E&P 
66:7 p9, July 1. 

—— New Law Retards Financial Linage. E&P 66:9 p7, July 15. 

Manning, George H. Ban on Lottery News Is Liberalized. E&P 66:4 
p18, June 10. 

—— Changed Securities Bill Is Passed. E&P 66:2 p8, May 27. 


Provisions hampering interstate movement of newspapers deleted. Publicity 
writers must indicate they are paid. 


—— New Food and Drug Bill Strictly Regulates Advertising Copy. 
E&P 66:4 p38, June 10. 

Ryan, John G. Jersey Senate Enacts Bill to Protect News Sources. 
Newsdom 4:19 pl, May 6. 

Seymour, James. Copyright Law. The Minnesota Press 7:7 p7, July. 

Wood, Ellery. Press Agent of the “Sweeps.” The American Press 
51:9 p4, June. 
Ban is lifted on stories of lottery winners, 

Wood, Homer W. Lottery Law Analyzed for Newspapers by Attor- 
ney General. California Publisher 12:8 p10, May. 














MAGAZINES 


Anonymous. Draper New Editor of Literary Digest. E&P 65:52 p7, 
May 13. 
Bagby, Nathe P. Let’s Go to the Fair. Quill 21:6 p5, June. 


Information on the material to be found at fairs for newspaper and maga- 
zine articles, 


Duffield, Marcus. The Pulps: Day Dreams for the Mass. Vanity 
Fair 40:4 p26, June. 
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First of a series dealing with the magazines of America. At the height of 
their boom the “pulps” had an aggregate monthly sale of twenty million 
readers. 


Lurton, Douglas. One Way to Make Crime Pay. Quill 21:6 pé, 
June. 
An informative article intended to aid newspapermen and others in the 
preparation of articles and fiction material for magazines. 

Writing Confessions and Love Stories. Quill 21:7 p7, July. 

McTaggart, Leonard. The Inside Story. Vanity Fair 40:5 p41, July. 
Seventeen movie magazines supply five million readers with Hollywood 
news and “inside stories”. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


Anonymous. A. N. P. A. Aroused Over Child Labor Drive. E&P 
66:10 p10, July 22. 


Bulletin gives warning of possible passage of constitutional amendment as 
under its provisions the newspaper boy would be eliminated. 


British Rouse Press Wrath Over Parley. Newsdom 4:25 pl, 








June 17. 

—— Canfield Stock in League Sold to Mrs. Scripp. Newsdom 4:23 
p5, June 3. 
Capital Ready to Display Ire at F. R. Aides. Newsdom 4:24 p2, 
June 10. 


Criticism is expressed because members of President Roosevelt’s “brain 
trust” and his secretaries are writing for the magazine and broadcasting 
their views on governmental affairs. 
Economic News Holds Readers for Bread and Butter Interest. 
E&P 65:51 pll, May 6. 
Unemployment has stimulated newspaper reading in opinion of members of 
American Society of Newspaper Editors. 
— —Irate Schacht Raps Times Berlin Story. Newsdom 4:20 p2, May 
13. 
Nazi spokesman is disturbed at New York Times account of Dusseldorf 
memorial celebration for Albert Leo Schlageter, who was shot by the 
French when the latter occupied the Ruhr. 
—— McAdoo Once Was Printer’s Devil. The American Press 51:8 
p20, May. 
New Deal Sale Brings Petting of Press-Kent. Newsdom 4:27 pl, 
July 1. 
“Baltimore Sun” writer writes that President Roosevelt makes everything 
as easy as possible for correspondents. The press is “petted, placated and 
promoted.” 
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Anonymous. Newspaper Is Business Insurance Wiley Tells Com- 
merce Group. E&P 66:4 pl4, June 10. 
Business men more than any others need information, says N. Y. Times 
manager. 

—— Novel Newspaper Exhibition Opens. The American Press 51:8 
p8, May. 
Showing of newspapers in Greeley, Colorado. 

Pulitzer Jury Awards Meet Wide Acclaim. Newsdom 4:19 pl, 

May 6. 

To Show First Press at Chicago Fair. E&P 65:52 p30, May 13. 

Barnhart, Thomas F. Newspapers That Are Different. Quill 21:7 
p5, July. 


Brief description of thirteen unusual newspapers. 


Barry, R. A. Writes for Stamp Fans. The American Press 51:10 
p12, July. 


The New York Herald-Tribune discovered that there were many stamp 
collectors within the range of its circulation who do not subscribe to any of 
the philatelic papers, The postage stamp reporter describes his audience 
and how he conducts a column for collectors. 


Greene, Mabel. Bible Pictures Make Hit in Sun. The American 
Press 51:8 p5, May. 

Kildow, Fred L. Ten Ways to Make Your Yearbook an All-Amer- 
ican. The Scholastic Editor 12:8 p6, May. 

The executive secretary of the National Scholastic Press Association pro- 
vides helpful tips for college and high school yearbook editors. 

Kingsbury, Susan M., Hart, Hornell, and Associates. Measuring the 
Ethics of American Newspapers. I. Spectrum Analysis of News- 
paper Sensationalism. Journalism Quarterly 10:2 p93, June. 

MacDougall, Curtis D. Plain Talk to Undergraduate Editors. Quill 
21:5 p8, May. 

Every college editor should read this article. 

Manning, George H. Eugene Meyer Owner of Washington Post. 
E&P 66:5 p10, June 17. 

Pinchot, Amos. Walter Lippmann. I. “The Great Elucidator.” The 
Nation 137 :3548 p7, July 5; II. “The New Tammany.” 137: 
3549 p36, July 12; IIT. Obfuscator de Luxe. 137:3550 p67, 
July 19. (See also continuation of this series in the August 2 
number. ) 

Lippmann is in reality a Ttory, despite the appearance in his books and 
editorials of a liberal mind. He is “a salesman of plutocracy” who wor- 
ships in the house of Morgan and supports the prevailing order of capital- 
istic big business. Lippmann gives an illusion of intellectuality, largely 
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by references to irrelevant authorities and partly by a good journalistic 
technique and skilful phraseology. In short, the Herald-Tribune editorial 
writer and author by a process of obfuscation diverts attention from the 
real heart of an issue, fails to really illuminate a problem, but leaving the 
conservatives with a comfortable feeling that his writings are sound and 
others with the belief that Lippmann has said something important in the 
field of politicse or economics. 


Weeks, Edward. Scribbler’s Luck. Atlantic 151:5 p608, May. 


Includes some comment on the newspaper as a spring-board for getting a 
start into a literary career. 
Yates, Bruce C. College Dailies Take the Count. Quill 21:5 p9, 
May. 
Decreases in advertising and lower budgets show their affects on college 
dailies. 


N.I.R.A. AND THE PREss 


Allen, Walter D. How the Industrial Recovery Act Will Affect News- 
papers. National Printer Journalist 51:7 p14, July. 
An interpretative article by the president of the National Editorial Associ- 
ation. 
Anonymous. A. N. P. A. Opposes 30-Hour Week as Impractical for 
Newspapers. E&P 65:51 pl6, May 6. 
Coast Clubs Support Recovery Act. E&P 66:7 p46, July 1. 
—— Editors Show Concern Over Industry Act. The Publishers’ 
Auxiliary 68:28 pl, July 15. 
—— Editors Supporting New Deal Legislation; Feel Newspapers Are 
Not Affected. E&P 66:6 p5, June 24. 
Regimentation of journalism under recovery act unlikely in opinion of 
editors. 
Federal Rule Over Industry Being Studied. Newsdom 4:24 p2, 
June 10. 
—— General Discussion of Industry Law Planned for S. N. P. A. 
Meeting. E&P 66:5 p26, June 17. 
Milwaukee Journal Scores A. N. P. A. Bulletin on Recovery Act. 
E&P 66:11 p6, July 29. 
Editorial says newspapers are entitled to no special privileges and criti- 
cizes tendency to use press freedom principle as “subterfuge”. 
N. E. A.’s Proposed Printing Code. E&P 66:10 p5, July 22. 
—— N. E. A. Seeking Press Approval of Code by State Groups. E&P 
66:11 p7, July 29. 
Fifteen associations have called meetings to consider printer-publisher set-up. 
Chicago daily warns new code favors union dominance. 


—— N. E. A. States Views on Recovery Act. E&P 66:6 p8, June 24. 
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Anonymous. N. E. A. Tentative Code and Rules of Fair Competition 
for Printers and Publishers. The Publishers’ Auxiliary 68:29 p+ 
July 22. 

—— ‘New Deal” Measures Viewed with Optimism by Publishers, Ad 
Men. E&P 66:7 p20, July 1. 

Newspaper Leaders Discuss U. S. Acts. E&P 66:4 p50, June 10. 
A.N.P.A. and other groups unite to consider recovery bill, securities bill, 
food and drugs bill. 

—— Pennsylvania Publishers Pledge Their Support to Roosevelt. 
E&P 66:11 p9, July 29. 

—— Recovery Act Gets Attention. The Jayhawker Press 11:2 p4, 
July. 

Senate Passes Modified Bill as Code Curb. Newsdom 4:20 pl, 
May 13. 

Texas Publishers Urged to Assist Roosevelt ““New Deal” Program. 
E&P 66:4 p26, June 10. 

—— Text of Newsprint Industry’s Code. E&P 66:10 p7, July 22. 

—— 30-Hour Law Will Include Paper Staffs. Newsdom 4:19 pl, 
May 6. 

—— Use of Papers Johnson Hope in Price Fight. Newsdom 4:28 pl, 
July 8. 


Press envisaged as weapon to block profiteering. 


— — Virginia Editors Approve N. E. A. as Code Maker for Small 

Papers. E&XP.66:11 p9, July 29. 
Washington Weeklies First to Organize Under Industrial Re- 

covery Act. E&P 66:7-p26, July 1. 

Brandenburg, George A. I. C.-M. A. Against Ban on Boy Workers. 
E&P 66:6 p9, June 24. 

Fleming, William. Press Called to Coéperate in Recovery. Newsdom 
4:29 pl, July 15. 
Protection of the consumer is placed on newspapers in President’s program. 

Manning, George H. Action Toward Submission of Code by News- 
paper Industry Seen. E&P 66:10 p6, July 22. 


National Editorial Association regulations, though exempting newspapers as 
such, place press within striking distance of recovery. Some publishers 
believe either a code should be adopted or some sort of cooperative organi- 
zation should be formed to operate under the National Recovery Admini- 
stration. 


—— Revised N. E. A. Code Bars Press; Covering Commercial End 
Only. E&P 66:11 p7, July 29. 

Perry, John W. A. N. P. A. Group Debates Press Code as Washing- 
ton Weighs Problems. E&P 66:11 p3, July 29. 
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Perry, John W. A. N. P. A. to Survey Press Wages, Hours; News- 
print Industry Code Is Filed. E&P 66:10 p5, July 22. 

Publishers’ group recommends newspapers refrain from adopting codes 
under the Recovery Act at the present time. 

Newsprint Code Is Up for Adoption. E&P 66:8 p5, July 8. 

Printers Ban Press Coéperation on Code; Newsprint Regulations 

Undecided. E&P 66:9 p5, July 15. 

—— U. S. Press Organizes Nucleus Group Under Provisions of In- 
dustry Act. E&P 66:5 p5, June 17. 

Rutledge, Harry B. Life or Death for Many. The Publishers’ Auxil- 
iary 68:29 pl, July 22. 
The executive secretary of the National Editorial Association presents 
his views of the industrial code submitted by the printing industry of 
America. He characterizes it as “one for guaranteed governmental protec- 
tion for the big city printer against the remainder of the printing indus- 
try.” 
Appealing to the publisher-printers in thousands of smaller towns, Mr. 
Rutledge urges them to rally to the support of state associations, to attend 
state meetings, to suggest changes in the code. 

Stockbridge, Frank Parker. I. R. A. and the Newspapers; a Common 
Sense View. The American Press 51:10 pl, July. 
Does the Industrial Recovery Act fit the publishing industry? is the 
question raised in Mr. Stockbridge’s editorial in which he points out 
differences among occupations, businesses, industries, professions, wage- 
earning and creative work. 

Tackett, John M. Tax Provisions of Recovery Act Affect Newspaper 
Corporations. E&P 66:8 p10, July 8. 

Wheat, George G. Fixed Paper Price Expected Under Act. E&P 
66:7 p15, July 1. 
No drastic increase forseen but newsprint makers intend to stabilize their 
industry under provisions of industrial recovery law. 

No Immediate Price Rise Expected Under Newsprint Industry 


Code. E&P 66:10 p6, July 22. 











News-GATHERING AGENCIES 


Anonymous. Book Throws Light on “False Armistice.” E&P 66:7 
p36, July 1. 
State Department files absolve U.P. and Roy Howard from blame in 
famous premature bulletin of Nov. 7, 1918. 


—— Editors Organize to Analyze A, P. News. E&P 66:6 p13, June 


24. 
Foreign News Precedes All on First Page. Newsdom 4:31 pl, 


May 20. 
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Every capital news bureau abroad is taxed to cover diplomatic and eco- 
nomic developments abroad. 


Full Coverage on Parley Aim of Four Services. Newsdom 4:22 
pl, May 27. 
News agencies assign best men to cover London Economic Conference. 
—— Howard and Bickel Cable “Exclusives” from Rulers. Newsdom 
4:27 pl, July 1. 
Scripps-Howard executives obtain interviews with Emperor of Japan and 
Hitler. 
Larger U. P. Quarters in Washington. E&P 66:1 p8, May 20. 
News service moves into National Press Building. 
— Regional Plan ‘Peps Up” News from Capital. Newsdom 4:19 
pl, May 6. 
Associated Press and United Press inaugurate plan to serve geographical 
sections of country with Washington news of special and local interest to 
them. 
United Press Radiophone Speeds News. Newsdom 4:29 p5, 
July 15. 
New type of portable radiophone is perfected which provides a link be- 
tween the reporter and his telegraph service. Device used successfully in 
reporting A, A. U. field championships in Chicago. 
U. S. Explains False Report of Armistice. Newsdom 4:27 p7, 
July 1. 
Benet, Stephen Vincent. United Press. Fortune 7:5 p67, May. 
An excellent and well-written account of the development of a great news 
agency, with special attention to its foreign contacts. 














News GATHERING AND NEws WRITING 


Anonymous. Air Feats Ease Economic Tension of Front Page Head- 
lines. E&P 66:10 p12, July 22. 

—— Alert Lindbergh Story Coverage Won Honor for F. A. Jamieson. 
E&P 65:51 p8, May 6. 
Associated Press reporter in Trenton, N. J. wins Pulitzer prize for series 
of stories, several of them exclusive. 

Allen Would Rewrite Every Item for Clarity and Completeness. 

E&P 65:51 p10, May 6. 


Former Kansas publisher suggests revisions would sharpen the meaning and 
significance of the news for the reader. 


Big Stories of Week Handled Easily. E&P 66:1 p4, May 20. 

—— Bridgeport Reporters on Scene as Mollisons’ Plane Crashed. 
E&P 66:11 pl, July 29. 

—— Denies Press Favoritism in Capital News. Newsdom 4:21 pl, 


May 20. 
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Boston Post newspaperman defends writings of Washington correspondents 
and believes newspapers have not over-emphasized benefits to be derived 
from new economic program of President Roosevelt. 

—— Handling Crime News. Sooner State Press 25:43 pl, July 15. 
A study of the crime news in the Daily Oklahoman. 

—— Jagger Is AP Financial Star, and He Likes It. Newsdom 4:19 
p5, May 6. 

—— Kidnap Story Spurred Race of Exclusives. Newsdom 4:20 pl, 
May 13. 
Keen competition caused by wide public interest in Peggy McMath case. 

—— Morgan’s Quiz Drew Scores of Press Aces. Newsdom 4:22 pl, 
May 27. 

—— Staff Changes Made in Washington. E&P 66:5 p12, June 17. 

—— Time On Their Hands. Publishers Service Magazine 4:12 p3, 
June 15. 
American Society of Newspaper Editors finds Time, the weekly “news- 
magazine,” presenting a writing technique that may be adopted to meet the 
interests of the newspaper reader. 

Carter, Alfred J. An Interview with Gandhi. The American Press 
51:9 p12, June. 

Manning, George H. Eager Press Hears Morgan Testimony. E&P 
66:2 p7, May 27. 

Parker, George B. Brainy Reporters Dooming Leg Men. The Amer- 
ican Press 51:8 p12, May. 
The editor-in-chief of the Scripps-Howard Newspapers believes growing 
technicalities demand better staffs to handle intricate news. 

Stockbridge, Frank Parker. Covering the Revolution. The American 
Press 51:9 pl, June. 

The editor of the American Press discusses the part of the press in cover- 
ing, interpreting and participating in the new governmental program. 
Wittner, Fred. Some Sports Writing History — and Hysteria. Quill 

21:5 p4, May. 


NEWSPAPER LEADERSHIP 


Anonymous. Alert Public Gives Editors ““New Deal.” E&P 65:52 p5, 
May 13. 


Roy W. Howard of the Scripps-Howard Newspapers believes that within 
the past few years there has been a developing tendency on the part of the 
public to exact a guid pro quo for the liberty of expression and the right of 
criticism which, in case of a newspaper, transcends the liberty accorded an 
individual. He adds that “the feeling is gaining ground, and not without 
justification, that with their developing importance in the shaping of public 
opinion and in their dealings with public affairs, there is justification in 
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demanding of newspaper leadership and direction the same singleness of 
purpose that is exacted of a judge or a court.” 

Anonymous. Announce the ’32 Pulitzer Prize Awards. The Pub- 
lishers’ Auxiliary 68:19 pl, May 13. 

—— Crusading Vigor Won Prize for Daily. E&P 65:51 p7, May 6. 
Four campaigns by the New York World-Telegram win award for dis- 
tinguished service. Detroit Free Press and Philadelphia Record get honor- 
able mention. ° 

Editorial Leadership of Kansas City Star Won $500 Pulitzer 

Award. E&P 65:51 p6, May 6. 

—— Editor Raised Fund for Post Flight. E&P 66:11 p12, July 29. 
W. M. Harrison of Oklahoma City Oklahoman-Times assumed task after 
aviator and business men failed in midst of bank crisis. 

Hearst Press Praised for Dope Bill Aid. Newsdom 4:19 p7, May 

6. 

Crusade against narcotics spurs enactment of law in New York state pro- 

viding for heavy penalty for those trading in drugs. 

More Interpretation Needed of World’s Affairs. The American 

Press 51:8 p20, May. 

—— 1932 Pulitzer Prizes Are Announced. E&P 65:51 p5, May 6. 


N. Y. World-Telegram wins gold medal for distinguished service. Kansas 











City Star gets prize for editorials. E. A. Mowrer, F. A. Jamieson win 
reporting prizes. Cartoon award to H. M. Talburt of Scripps-Howard 
Newspaper Alliance. 

—— Press Hailed as Saving United States During Crisis. Newsdom 
4:24 p8, June 10. 
Report of an address by Louis Wiley, business manager of the New York 
Times. 

—— Press Is Diplomatic Force, Says Ackerman, Citing Matuoka Visit. 
E&P 65:51 p33, May 6. 
Dean of Columbia school of journalism declares newspapers are a force in 
world affairs, apart from what they report and write. This article con- 
tains an account of the program of the twenty-fourth annual Journalism 
Week at the University of Missouri. 

Seven Medals Are Awarded at Missouri. The Publishers’ Auxil- 

iary 68:19 pl, May 13. 

— Terms Press “Heart” of United States During Crises. Newsdom 
4:29 p6, July 15. 
Report of address by Associated Press news editor. 

Barnhart, Thomas F. Newspaper Leadership. National Printer Jour- 
nalist 51:7 p46, July. 


A resumé of leadership enterprises of nearly 500 small dailies and weeklies. 
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ny ; Barnhart, Thomas F. Small Dailies and Weeklies Now in New Lead- 
‘ ership. Ohio Newspaper 14:8 pl, May. 

a Reprint of JOURNALISM QUARTERLY article. 

a Craeger, Marvin H. Pot Roasts and Hard Facts. Quill 21:7 p3, July. 


The managing editor of the Milwaukee Journal presents the viewpoint of 
the newspaper’s place in the post depression era in the leading article in 
this issue of Quill. 

Cummings, Wallace Joseph. Press Needs Fearless Men. National 
Printer Journalist 51:7 p70, July. 


NEWSPAPER LIBRARY 


fe Mason, Edward F. No Newspaper Office Complete Without Morgue; 
Here’s How to Start Your Own. The lowa Publisher 5:7 p3, 


July. 
. PRODUCTION AND MANAGEMENT 


Anonymous. A. N. A. Study Shows Distribution Costs. E&P 66:3 
p27, June 3. 

—— Control of Curtis Publications Vested in Board of Seven Trustees. 
E&P 66:5 p13, June 17. 

—— Curtis Papers Will Continue Under Martin. Newsdom 4:24 pl, 
June 10. 

ae —— Details of Five Flying Pastors Told. E&P 66:5 pll, June 17. 

—— Graphic Sale to Close All Tab’s Affairs. Newsdom 4:22 p8, 
May 27. 

— How Editors and Printers Codperate. E&P 66:4 p9, June 10. 

o La Patrie, Montreal, Sold to La Presse. E&P 66:10 p12, July 22. 

, McLean Daily Brings $825,000 at Auction. E&P 66:3 p4, June 

Re 3. 

; Washington Post is purchased. 

f) Memphis 4 ppeal Leaves P. M. Field; A. P. Membership Changes 

Ry Hands. E&P 66:8 p6, July 8. 

—— Memphis Appeal Papers Are Sold to James Hammond for 











ye” Pos 


$3,000,000. E&P 66:5 p8, June 17. 
. — Methods for Establishing Value of Newspapers Vary Widely. 
i] E&P 66:9 p10, July 15. 
“ —— Monitor Moves Into New Plant. E&P 66:5 p27, June 17. 
s —— New Home of Providence Dailies Will Double Present Capacity. 


E&P 66:3 p16, June 3. 
—— New Orleans States Purchased by Times-Picayune; Will Con- 
tinue. E&P 66:10 p8, July 22. 
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Anonymous. New York Times Wins Typography Contest. National 
Printer Journalist 51:6 p21, June. 

Seattle Dailies Lockout Printers After Four Years’ Negotiations. 
E&P 66:1 pl0, May 20. 

— Tabloid-Size Papers Urged by McMurtrie. E&P 65:51 p37, 
May 6. 

—— $250,000 Campaign in Comic Space Starts. E&P 66:3 p10, June 
a 

— Washington Post Is Ordered Sold. E&P 66:1 p8, May 20. 

Barrett, R. J. Many Factors Affect Composing Cost. E&P 66:3 p7, 
June 3. 

Bertkau, Friedrich. “Tendencies Toward Financial Concentration in 
the International Newspaper Field. Journalism Quarterly 10:2 
p109, June. 

Brandenburg, George A. Experts Discuss New Printing Trends. 
E&P 66:7 pl3, July 1. 

Farrar, Gilbert P. ‘Typography of the Modern Newspaper Built for 
Both Beauty and Economy. National Printer Journalist 51:6 p16, 
June. 

The typographic counsellor of the Intertype Corporation predicts that news- 
paper of the future will “have four columns of type instead of eight, and 
each column will be four inches wide instead of two inches. The type 
used for the news items will be 11 or 12 point with 2 or 3 points between 


the lines.” 


Jones, Carl W. Wide Color Use Waits Better Printing. E&P 66:4 
p13, June 10. 

Keefe, Frederick H. Composition Quota Raised 20-25% by Tele- 
typesetter in Newburgh. E&P 66:4 p12, June 10. 

Mann, Robert S. Upward Swing Started A. A. A. A. Told. E&P 
66:52 p7, May 13. 

Meissner, F. J. Saving Thousands in Paper Waste. E&P 66:4 pll, 
June 10. 

Perry, John W. Mechanical Talks Center on Color. E&P 66:4 p/7, 
June 10. 

—— Seven Years of A. N. P. A. Mechanical Activity Have Raised 
Status of Technical Men. E&P 66:3 p3, June 3. 

Stodghill, Howard W. Boy Welfare Work Shows Definite Gain. 
E&P 66:5 p9, June 17. 
Newspaper boys, numbering 588,000, earn $100,000,000 a year under close 
school, home and business observation. 
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Tooill, Kenneth D. Meeting the Depression in the News Room. The 
Ohio Newspaper 14:9 p3, June. 
A discussion of economies by the managing editor of the Ohio State Journal. 


PRooF-READING 


Greenbaum, Joseph. Good Proofreading Adds to Costs, Hence Its De- 
cline, Says Writer. E&P 66:11 p18, July 29. 


PUBLICITY AND PROPAGANDA 


Anonymous. A Half Dozen Publicists. The Matrix 18:5 p19, June. 


Brief sketches of the type of work being done by six Theta Sigma Phis, all 
publicity writers. 


British Press Seen Inspired in U. S. Attacks. Newsdom 4:27 pl, 


July 1. 

—— France Points to Rivals and Exposes Self. Newsdom 4:24 p3, 
June 10. 
French government lists propaganda expenditures of other countries, with 
Germany and Italy making larger expenditures for influencing opinion 
abroad. 


How to Tell News from Publicity. The American Press 51:9 pl, 

June. 

—— “Official” Agencies Hit by J. H. Furay. E&P 65:51 p37, May 6. 
United Press vice-president tells of propaganda war of nations for world 
trade conducted by foreign office and other governmental publicity bureaus. 

Publicity Agents Grow More Subtle in Fight to Hoodwink Copy 

Desk. Newsdom 4:29 pl, July 15. 


Household editors of newspapers now bear brunt of “news” barrage. 
Duranty, Walter. Soviet Propaganda. The American Press 51:10 

p12, July. 

A brief discussion of the relations of the foreign correspondent with the 

Soviet Press Bureau. 


Manning, George H. Vast Publicity Drive Mobilizing U. S. Behind 
Recovery Act. E&P 66:11 p8, July 29. 

Nelson, Roger B. Hitler’s Propaganda Machine. Current History 
39:3 p287, June. 


A special, carefully planned technique of propaganda and agitation has 
enabled the National Socialists to sell their comprehensive and ambitious 
program with an ease which might well make America’s most brilliant 
publicity agent envious. This propaganda involved the skillful exploiting 
of German psychology. The three maxims of Nazi propaganda success are: 
1. Dramatize your propaganda. All the world is a stage. Act well. 
2. Always maintain the initiative. Always spring something new. Always 
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let something loose; let there be something happening, something going on. 
And always be on the offensive—in your propaganda of the word as well 
as in your propaganda of the deed. 3. See with the eye of the masses, 
with the eyes of all who should be Nazis. Speak in their language. Give 
them what they want — in your propaganda. 

Wood, Ellery. How France Uses Press of America. The American 
Press 51:8 p3, May. 
Agence Havas turned into propaganda mill and other developments point 
to French program for developing opinion. 


RADIO AND THE PRESS 


Anonymous. A. P. and A. N. P. A. Declare War on Radio. Broad- 
casting 4:9 p5, May 1. 

—— A. P. Fails to Hamper News Broadcasts. Broadcasting 4:10 p7, 
May 15. 
The 100 stations owned by newspapers and the 200 or more affliated with 
newspapers are still broadcasting news. Those that have connections with 
A. P. newspapers are limiting news to the regulation 30-word bulletins, but 
stations with connections with newspapers taking U.P. and I. N.S. services 
are carrying news in about the same manner as before. No withdrawal of 


any newspaper from the air as a result of the A.P. decision has been re- 
ported. 


—— A. P. News Banned from the Air. Publishers Service 4:9 p3, 
May 4. 

—— Canada Regulates News Broadcasts. E&P 65:52 p12, May 13. 

—— Chicago Daily Drops Radio Promotion. E&P 66:7 p38, July 1. 
Chicago Daily Times ends association with WBBM. 

—— Conference on Radio Opens in Mexico. E&P 66:9 p8, July 15. 

-—— Decision Soon in Press Fight on Air Pirates. Newsdom 4:27 p2, 
July 1. 

—— Four Papers Post Bond in Radio Case Triumph. Newsdom 4:28 
p2, July 8. 
Dailies in New Orleans granted injunction in news piracy. 

Indiana Daily Drops News Broadcasts. E&P 66:1 p6, May 20. 

Indianapolis Star discontinues 15 minute daily period. 

—— New Radio Deal Made by Canadian Press. E&P 66:6 p13, June 
24. 
News service free to Dominion broadcasting commission, for two periods 
daily. 

Papers Block Radio Piracy in News Suit. Newsdom 4:25 pl, 

June 17. 

—— Radio and the Newspapers. The California Publisher 12:9 p17, 
June. 
Reprint of an editorial from the Humbolt (Calif.) Standard. 
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Anonymous. Radio News Officially Restricted, But Broadcasts Con- 
tinue Strong. E&P 65:51 p25, May 6. 
President of the National Broadcasting Company declares his organization 
has “never consciously appropriated the property of others” and will con- 
tinue to cooperate with the newspapers. 
Radio Piracy Hearing Set for Monday. E&P 66:5 p10, June 17. 
Radio Programs Out of Nashville Daily. E&P 66:1 p6, May 20. 
Radio Stations Have Own News Service. E&P 66:9 p10, July 15. 


Four New Orleans broadcasting firms using newly formed city news service. 


—— Spanish Publishers Bar News to Radio. E&P 66:11 p11, July 29. 

—— Testimony Completed in Dailies’ Suit to.Stop Radio “Pirating.” 
E&P 66:6 p12, June 24. 

Harris, E. H. New Radio Control System Needed. E&P 66:4 p15, 
June 10. 


Excerpts from an address delivered before the National Editorial Associa- 
tion by the chairman of the radio committee of the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association. The present monopolistic control of the air under 
government license imperils constitutional privileges of free speech, and 
opens way for propaganda. 

Heiney, John H. Coéperative Promotion of Press, Radio Returns Sub- 
stantial Earnings to Both. Broadcasting 4:9 p6, May 1. 
Des Moines newspapers use KSO bulletins to arouse interest in news 
stories and features. 


Johnson, Caleb. Radio Chains Get Own News. The American Press 
51:8 p2, May. 

Manning, George H. Press Wireless Service Expanded Despite Viola- 
tion of U. S. Rules. E&P 66:8 p8, July 8. 


Newspaper radio organization granted communication rights to six addi- 
tional foreign cities. 

Randall, Harris K. Don’t Fight Radio: Help Rescue It from Its 
Rackets. National Printer Journalist 51:7 p22, July. 

Raymond, Allen. Coming Fight Over News. New Outlook 161 :9 


p13, June. 
In radio, the newspapers have acquired a critic. Radio is a force capable 
of presenting a public opinion. The newspaper is no longer the fastest 
mechanism for transmitting news. Radio companies are beginning to gather 
their own news and the big chains may yet become commercial rivals of 
the Associated Press, the United Press, and the International News Service, 
supplying the newspapers with news the chains have gathered. Public will 
get better newspapers from contest between radio and the press. 

The wise publisher will learn to use radio for some immediately spectacular 
news and reserve the printing press for the more detailed account of the 
event. Advertising accounts on the radio have been shrinking, due in part 
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to recent studies of Bureau of Advertising and independent experts showing 
that radio advertising has not lived up to its claims. 

Raymond, Allen. Static Ahead! New Outlook 162:1 p17, July. 
Radio has aligned against it many enemies and reformers. Many important 
elements in the public are dissatisfied with its programs. National Commit- 
tee on Education by Radio is the spear-head of a rising criticism. It is 
likely that when Congress gets around to it there will be far more non- 
commercial broadcasting stations in the hands of government units, univer- 
sities, churches, and endowed foundations than in the past. 


Silbar, Robert G. Thomas Finds No Rivalry in Papers-Radio. News- 
dom 4:27 pl, July 1. 
SYNDICATES 
Anonymous. Hull Gives Approval to Moley’s Writing. E&P 66:1 
pl1l, May 20. 


—— State Bureau Puts O. K. on Moley Stories. Newsdom 4:21 p3, 
May 20. 











BOOK REVIEWS 


DicTIONARY OF AMERICAN BioGRAPHY. Volumes I-XI (A-—McC). 
Edited by Allen Johnson and Dumas Malone. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons, “Under the Auspices of the American Council of 
Learned Societies.” 1928-33. Each volume, about 600 pp.; set of 
20 vols., $250. 


Now that more than half the volumes of the DAB are safely upon 
our library shelves, it is possible to examine the work as to its adequacy 
in any one of the many special fields in which it will be used as a major 
reference tool. The purpose of this review is to make such an examina- 
tion for journalism and allied subjects. 

One of the first questions to arise concerning such a work is that of 
inclusions and omissions. To object to any inclusion seems an ungrate- 
ful business, and one is seldom tempted to do so except for the purpose 
of fortifying an argument against an omission; consequently the ques- 
tion becomes one chiefly of omissions. It is indeed a difficult question; 
doubtless it was especially so to decide in advance of the preparation of 
sketches. Editors of the DAB have taken advice from specialists and 
have drawn up their canon after the most careful consideration. They 
have been especially anxious not to miss representatives of the less con- 
ventionally “great”: here prizefighters neighbor with statesmen, a dime- 
novelist with a captain of industry. The present reviewer has noted few 
omissions that seemed to him of real importance in the field of journal- 
ism. Colonel John A. Cockerill, called by Dr. Bleyer “the right-hand 
man” of Joseph Pulitzer, and one of the most picturesque figures in the 
“new journalism” of the seventies and eighties, is out. Henry Clapp, 
“King of the Bohemians” of Pfaff’s Cellar in New York, editor of the 
famous Saturday Press, which brought Winter, Aldrich, and O’Brien 
under him —the scintillating Clapp is out. So are J. R. Dennett, 
whose part in the early Nation is commonly underestimated; W. Jen- 
nings Demorest, founder and publisher of several important magazines; 
and I. Smith Homans, secretary of the New York State Chamber of 
Commerce, financial editor of the Courier and Enquirer, and founder 
and long-time editor of the Bankers’ Magazine. Less intimately con- 
nected with journalism are certain omissions in the field of the sub- 
literary “best seller.” Erastus Beadle is consigned to the limbo of for- 
gotten personalities, though certain of his writers have their notices. 
George G. (“Gaslight”) Foster, whose sensational work of the forties 
and fifties surely has significance, is neglected. Of these omissions, I 
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note that Dennett is the only one included in 4ppleton’s Cyclopedia of 
American Biography, the old stand-by. Yet 4ppleton’s contains a very 
large number of names which are not in the DAB; inferior though it is 
in nearly every phase, it will remain a valuable supplement to DAB 
because of its inclusiveness. It is still an open question as to whether it 
would not have been better for the DAB to have followed the Appleton 
plan rather than that of the DNB and’ scattered very brief notices of 
minor figures through the whole work. 

The sketches in the first eleven volumes of the new work are, as a 
rule, very well done. With thousands of contributors, it must have 
been difficult to keep to a single level; that indeed has not been accom- 
plished, and we have some articles which give a far larger proportion of 
their space to evaluation than others. I have noted a few, such as Carl 
Van Doren’s on Mark Twain, which are notably deficient in facts 
while very elaborate in evaluation. The Mark Twain article does not 
actually name a single newspaper with which its subject was connected. 
Professor Pattee does not name any newspaper for which Richard Hard- 
ing Davis was a war correspondent. Frederick Douglass’ Paper is not 
mentioned by name in the Douglass sketch, nor is Douglass’ Monthly 
referred to. There is no mention of Jouhn Brougham’s Diogenes Hys 
Lanterne, or Andrew Jackson Davis’ Herald of Progress in the articles 
on those men. In the sketch of Stephen Pearl Andrews, there is no 
mention of Woodhull and Claflin’s Weekly, or even — extraordinary 
oversight! — any reference to Andrews’ connection with the Wood- 
hulls. The statement that Richard K. Fox’s National Police Gazette 
was “the most lurid journal ever published in the United States’’ is 
certainly disputable, as is the further statement that Fox “originated 

the practice of holding various events under the auspices of a 
journal.” There is no mention of Fox’s [illustrated Day’s Doings. 
Moreover, in the sketch of Frank Leslie, the condemnation of Day’s 
Doings quoted from the New York Times appeared before the paper 
was bought by Leslie; and when Leslie acquired it in 1873, from James 
Watts, he toned it down and made it a rather respectable family jour- 
nal, Finally, Paulina Wright Davis’ Una was certainly not the first 
“distinctively” woman’s rights journal. 

A few errors in dates may be mentioned. George W. Childs is said 
to have founded the American Publishers’ Circular and Literary Gazette 
in 1863: he bought it from Charles B. Norton in 1855. Dawson’s His- 
torical Magazine ended April, 1875, instead of April, 1876. Brad- 
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ford’s American Magazine was not issued in January, 1741, but in 
February of that year, though it bore the date of January. 

In spite of the impression which the listing of errors may give, the 
DAB is a careful work, invaluable to scholarship. Its bibliographical 
notes are especially helpful. It is perhaps as authoritative and depend- 
able as any compilation so broad in scope could be, but we might as well 
recognize that it is not infallible. 

Among the journalists, the many-sided Franklin is accorded far more 
space than any of his fellows — over twelve pages. Carl L. Becker 
wrote the Franklin article. Greeley comes next, with six pages by Allan 
Nevins. Professor R. V. Harlow did the three pages about Dana, and 
Rollo Ogden three and a half about Godkin. Mr. Nevins is the author 
of rather more of the articles about the more important journalists than 
any other contributor, having written the sketches about the two James 
Gordon Bennetts, the three Samuel Bowleses, and Bryant, besides the 
Greeley article. His work is always competent; the Bryant sketch is 
particularly good. The late James Melvin Lee wrote of Andrew Brad- 
ford, Frank I. Cobb, James Creelman; and the late V. L. Parrington 
of the two William Bradfords and Hugh Gaine (giving the turncoat 
rather too much credit for sincerity). Claude Bowers did William Cole- 
man and William Duane, and Frank O’Brien did Moses Y. Beach and 
Benjamin Day. George H. Gensmer, of the DAB editorial staff, wrote 
a number of the sketches of minor journalists; and many others un- 
known to the reviewer were called upon for various articles. The con- 
tributors seem, upon the whole, to have been well selected, though one 
sometimes wonders about one’s failure to find certain authorities repre- 
sented. It must be remembered, however, that the compensation for 
these articles is only nominal, and the work exacting and done to a 
definite ‘‘deadline” ; and without doubt a first choice for a given article 
is sometimes unavailable. Since the shocking death of Allen Johnson, 
Mr. Malone has carried forward the editorial work with distinguished 
ability. 

The DAB as a publishing project has been particularly interesting to 
journalists because its initiation was made possible by the generous inter- 
est of a newspaper man, Adolph S. Ochs; and it is gratifying to find it 
treating the important figures in the development of journalism with 
comparative adequacy. 

FRANK LUTHER Mott 


University of Iowa 
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THE PROPAGANDA Menace. By Frederick E. Lumley. New York: 
The Century Co. 1933. ix+545 pp. $4.00. 


Professor Lumley muffed his chance. This book represents a missed 
opportunity. As the title indicates, the author adopts an attitude to- 
ward propaganda so prejudicial as to estop a really searching analysis of 
the subject. It may appear to some that society is in need of a propa- 
ganda against propaganda, but in the field of interest in which this book 
falls, a broad and dispassionate study of the subject against its social 
background, showing how propaganda originates and why it developed 
to its present proportions, is more to be desired. Had Professor Lumley 
dropped ‘“‘menace”’ from his thinking — a word freighted with emotion 
by the way, which might be turned to use in a propaganda campaign — 
the volume might have given us a less restrictive view of promotion 
effort. As it stands it adds little information that is new to the student 
of the problem, and a more penetrating approach is still greatly needed. 

Discarding the etymological origin of the word and accepting the 
currently popular definition of propaganda (with refinements), Profes- 
sor Lumley throws out of court so much that goes on in the way of 
promotion in contemporary society that the book leaves the reader with 
a one-sided picture. He is well within his rights, of course, in making 
use of any conception of propaganda that he desires, granted that at the 
same time, as an expert, he is willing to tell us what to call the desir- 
able promotional activities of social work organizations, educational 
institutions, hospitals, peace movements, et cetera. This he fails to do. 
He leaves us in the dark on how he would describe their propaganda. 

“As propaganda is here conceived,” he writes, ‘there is no such thing 
as ‘good’ propaganda and whatever promotional work has passed and 
now passes under that name had better be called something else in the 
interests of clear thinking.” That doesn’t help us. It’s a begging of 
the question. Would one call it “publicity”? The reader is left in the 
air. No attempt is made to distinguish (if a distinction is possible) 
between “propaganda” and “publicity” or to comment on the news- 
paperman’s practice in solving such problems. Still, in the interests of 
clear thinking, a student of propaganda must get some help from the 
expert on what to call this other thing — ‘good’ propaganda, if you 
will. Either that, or the conception of “propaganda” as “all bad” —a 
“menace” — is entirely academic, unrealistic, meaningless. Some au- 
thorities, of course, refuse to distinguish between “good” and “bad” 
promotion in their attempt to arrive at conceptions of propaganda, 
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assuming that the eventual decision must be made in the light of his- 
tory. In this respect Professor Knight Dunlap is on firmer ground 
than Lumley. Unfortunately, the author quotes only part of Dunlap’s 
discussion of propaganda, thus vitiating the real effectiveness of the 
latter’s argument on this point. Incidentally, he fails to include any 
portion of Ivy Lee’s persuasive defense of what he terms “publicity.” 

Chapter II, “Conceptions of Propaganda,” is an analysis of what 
various experts have said in attempting to cope with a definition. Pro- 
fessor Lumley quotes a good many and attempts to point out certain 
logical shortcomings in each. This is of undoubted value to the reader, 
although the reviewer feels that the conceptions of Brown, Gosnell, 
Lasswell, and Childs are as fundamental in an understanding of propa- 
ganda, and in some cases better informed, than the final definition, 
Professor Lumley’s own, which places the emphasis on concealment. 
The author in this chapter quotes Seligman’s description of propaganda 
as the “dissemination by highly interested groups of doctrines which are 
reprobated by public opinion in general and by large sections in the 
community.” In comment thereon Professor Lumley questions: “But 
who knows what a reprobate doctrine is? Is a doctrine once reprobate 
always reprobate?” A fundamental point, surely. Who knows, then, 
whether propaganda that seems a “menace” today will be so regarded 
tomorrow? 

Unfortunately, The Propaganda Menace contains no discussion of 
the social development of propaganda. The chapter on “Propaganda in 
the Past” is hardly a progressive history or study of social implications. 
The promoting effort developed out of the social situation. The at- 
tempt to elicit responses from others by propagandist methods is age- 
old, of course, and as Lasswell has pointed out, each historical situation 
has a political and social symbolism. “Alongside the complication of 
our ‘material’ world goes the complication of symbols and the technique 
of symbol management,” Lasswell has said. The rise of democracy, the 
mechanical revolution with its spread of printing and other communi- 
cation agencies — these and other factors have made it possible and 
necessary to make use of symbols in arriving at certain modern objec- 
tives. This form of propagandist pressure is a serviceable tool. We 
look in vain in The Menace of Propaganda for a description of the 
material factors that have created group or mass movements and in 
turn the symbolization of these movements. Propaganda in its broad- 
est sense is so inextricably worked into the social pattern that a study 
of this relationship urgently waits the telling. 
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The actual techniques of the professional propagandist, the techni- 
cian in the management of symbols, are not described in the book under 
discussion, although the results and details of many campaigns are out- 
lined. There is little or no reference to the public relations counsel or 
workaday publicity man. For example, one searches the index without 
finding the name of Ivy Lee, although it is true this practitioner gets a 
scant reference in the main body of the yolume. It seems obvious that 
the chapter on “Propaganda and Industry” should have some comment 
on the counsellor’s work. This surprising omission may be due to the 
fact that Professor Lumley depended too greatly upon printed library 
materials and stuck too closely to the campus in gathering his material. 
A rubbing of elbows with public relations counsel, with publicity ex- 
perts, and with editors in the thick of things would have given far more 
realism to the book. A few first-hand conversations with these men who 
help make opinion would have made the volume more redolent of print- 
er’s ink and less of the lamp. 

To the initiated who are already familiar with the mainsprings of 
propaganda, the volume will be of chief value as a source book of 
various propagandist efforts and campaigns. It is a useful compendium 
of such maneuverings to gain a public hearing and to affect the atti- 
tudes of countless of our citizens. 

RatpH D. Casey 
University of Minnesota 


Bacon’s Pusiiciry MANUAL. Chicago: R. H. Bacon && Company. 
1933. 88 pp. $3.00. 


This book is intended as a practical guide to men and women con- 
nected with manufacturing companies who desire to furnish news of the 
activities of their company for publication in trade and technical jour- 
nals. The first dozen pages are devoted to explaining and illustrating 
the way in which news concerning research, new equipment and prod- 
ucts, production methods, distribution and merchandising plans, changes 
in personnel, and similar subjects should be prepared. The remaining 
seventy pages consist of a list of some 1,400 trade and technical papers, 
with detailed information concerning each, to aid the inexperienced pub- 
licity writers connected with manufacturing companies to meet these 
requirements. 

For teachers and students of journalism the book should prove useful 
as a book of reference in courses in trade journalism and in the writing 
of special articles. Students who are free lancing will find the classi- 
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fied list of trade and technical publications particularly useful. In con- 
nection with each publication is given the name and address of the 
editor, the frequency of issue, the date of the closing of the forms, the 
types of news, articles, and illustrations desired, the size of the type page, 
and the width of the columns, as well as the class of readers. 

Unfortunately the size of the book (8% by 11% inches) is too large 
for the ordinary book shelves. There seems to be no good reason why 
the material should not have been printed in the usual octavo form. 

WILLARD GROSVENOR BLEYER 

University of Wisconsin 


THe Wor.p’s Greatest 99 Days. Scissored and Pasted by Ben 
Duffy and Harford Powell. New York: Harper & Brothers. 99 


cents. 


From February 14 to May 23, 1933, was only 99 days, but enough 
history was made therein to fill many volumes as the historians finally 
will write it. The present generation may read a vivid, highly interest- 
ing account of it in this small book made up of newspaper headlines. 
Each of the 99 pages contains several engravings of the headlines, cuts, 
maps, and quotations of the chief events of one day. 

James A. Farley, postmaster-general, says in a foreword: “This book 
is a history of these 99 days, written by the best historians in America, 
the writers of newspaper headlines.” That, of course, is an exaggera- 
tion. If he had said the most interesting historians, his statement might 
have been accepted. 

The headlines given in the book are brilliant — some of them are 
memorable: 

“ ‘Qui,’ says Jimmy. 

“ ‘Oui,’ echoes Betty.” 

—and there you have a picture of the Walker wedding in France. 
But this is a minor incident. In this period came the closing and the 
reopening of most of the banks; the $200,000,000 home mortgage aid; 
the devaluation of gold by suggestion of the President and by action of 
the senate. The death of Cermak and the repeal of the eighteenth 
amendment. The fall of Jehol; 1535 killed in a Japanese earthquake. 
F. D. R. promises work to 250,000 and insists on immediate beer. He 
cuts the pay of all those on U. S. payrolls; and the church in Brooklyn 
cuts the pay of its priests 15% because collections are scanty. The 
Bonus Army fizzles; likewise the London disarmament conference. 
Roosevelt gives aid to industry and asks that wages rise. Walsh, the 
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widow, the office of attorney-general, and death, made a big newsbreak 
for two days. There was at least one bit of “hot” news for every one of 
the 99 days. 
The idea is new, the execution good; the book should make history 
reading a pleasant pastime. 
FREDERICK J. LAZELL 
University of Iowa 


ADVERTISING PRoceDURE. Revised Edition. By Otto Kleppner. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1933. 582 pp. Ill. $4. 


To review the revised edition of Advertising Procedure is like speak- 
ing of an old friend. The first edition, copyrighted in 1925, went into 
its tenth printing with more adoptions than any other text in the adver- 
tising field. Having proved thus its worth through continuous use by 
teachers, students and practitioners, the revision is nothing short of an 
event of interest and pleasure to an already interested clientele. And 
since the revision of Advertising Procedure is so thoroughly done from 
the new, attractive, serviceable cover to an inclusion in content of last- 
minute materials, there is genuine satisfaction in touching briefly on a 
few of the new points of this latest edition. 

Other than the usual refreshing features of new halftones, and line 
cuts from current advertising, diagrams, charts and other illustrative 
material, the author has added a chapter on radio broadcasting. While 
by no means exhaustive, this chapter presents this medium in its proper 
proportion and relation to other media along with rates, maps on field 
intensity and an example of the form for continuity writing. 

Also, following the last chapter, is a section headed “The Trend of 
Advertising,” which includes the National Recovery Act, excerpts from 
the Federal Securities Act and the proposed new Federal Food and 
Drug Act. With regard to the latter, Mr. Kleppner says, “Whether 
the bill is passed or not, and regardless of what amendments may be 
made, it is offered here as an important document for advertising men 
to consider.” 

The section headed “Reading Suggestions and Bibliography” has 
been enlarged and brought up to date so as to include the more recent 
periodicals, texts, and publications, both general and special, in the field 
of marketing and advertising. As a whole the volume has been ex- 
panded from the first edition size of 539 pages to one of 582 pages. 

Throughout the book, chapter by chapter, one finds recent specific 
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examples both in illustration and text additions which emphasize more 
clearly Kleppner’s point of view relative to the fundamentals of adver- 
tising. 

C. L. SANDERS 
University of Iowa 











NEWS NOTES 


Edited by Hersert M. Horrorp 
Pennsylvania State College 


A new deal in newspaper makeup may be given readers by publishers 
who follow the suggestion of Douglas C. McMutrtrie, in his speech be- 
fore the Chicago alumni of Sigma Delta Chi at their Founders’ Day 
banquet. Mr. McMurtrie, director of typography of the Ludlow 
Typography Company, proposed reduction of standard eight-column 
papers to half-size, the use of lower case type face for headlines, and 
saddle-stitching of pages to keep them in place. He declared there is no 
sound reason why the tabloid size cannot be adopted by conservative 
high-grade newspapers, despite the unpleasant associations which cer- 
tain types of tabloids have for the public. 

More than two hundred persons attended the annual dinner of the 
Journalism Alumni Association of the Pulitzer School, Columbia Uni- 
versity, when Professor Charles P. Cooper was the principal speaker. 
The dinner was conducted at Luchow’s restaurant in New York City. 

Planning enlargement of the Department of Journalism at Creighton 
University, Omaha, Nebr., as a result of its separation from the College 
of Commerce, John M. Henry, formerly managing editor of the Coun- 
cil Bluffs, lowa, Nonpareil, has been appointed to the faculty of the 
college. Joseph Murphy, also of Council Bluffs, has been placed in 
charge of the advertising and the news administration classes. 

The observance of journalism week at the University of North Da- 
kota, Grand Forks, in June was marked by a Sigma Delta Chi convo- 
cation and Founders’ Day banquet, the North Central Intercollegiate 
Press Association convention, and the annual banquet of Matrix, wom- 
en’s journalism society. 

The Editor & Publisher prize of twenty-five dollars for the best 
article submitted in the classes in special feature writing of the New 
York University Department of Journalism this year was divided be- 
tween two students, it was announced at the end of the present term by 
Dr. H. B. Rathbone, chairman of the department. 

Because he has been a “good and faithful reporter for 25 years,” 
Meigs O. Frost, feature writer and Sunday editor of the New Orleans 
States, was honored with the degree of Doctor of Letters by Loyola 
University — Loyola of the South — at the annual commencement exer- 
cises. This was the only honorary degree conferred this year, and only 
the second in the history of the institution. It is believed this is the 
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only instance of high academic recognition for reportorial service. 

The tenth expedition of the Omnibus College, directed by Professor 
Loe W. Allman, head of the journalism course at the University of 
Wichita, had as its itinerary this summer the southern states, the At- 
lantic seaboard, the World’s Fair and a part of the Middle West. Be- 
lieving that writing is an individual problem and that an instructor can 
do little more than suggest, Professor Allman had his students in news 
writing grind out copy as they travelled. 

The twelfth annual commencement exercises of the Empire State 
School of Printing brought the total of graduates up to 375 men and 
women, a large number of whom are employed in New York state news- 
papers, it was announced at the exercises. Frank E. Gannett, founder 
of the school, William O. Dapping, chairman of the school’s education 
committee, and Harry G. Stutz, general manager of the Ithaca Journal- 
News, were speakers. 

“The Qualities Journalism Demands and the Opportunities It Af- 
fords” is the title of a service bulletin issued this summer by the Uni- 
versity of Iowa. The bulletin points out that a prospective journalism 
student should first subject himself to a simple rating test, blanks for 
which may be procured at the office of the School of Journalism. 

Fred L. Kildow, instructor in journalism at the University of Minne- 
sota, spent the summer completing a thesis for his M. A. degree with a 
journalism major and political science minor. Robert W. Desmond, 
who was on leave from the University of Minnesota department of 
journalism during the past year, returned to this country from Europe 
late in July. Mr. Desmond completed three terms’ work in the London 
School of Economics and did research work in foreign correspondence in 
Rome, Paris, Geneva, Berlin and London. He wrote special corre- 
spondence on the London Economic Conference for the Milwaukee 
Journal before his return to America. Reginald Coggeshall, assistant 
professor of journalism, University of Minnesota, was enrolled for 
graduate work in international trade and finance at Harvard Univer- 
sity during the summer session. 

Of eighty-four persons who received the journalism degree from the 
Henry W. Grady school of journalism, University of Georgia, be- 
tween 1921 and 1931, according to a release from the college’s depart- 
ment of public relations, forty are in newspaper and advertising work, 
sixteen in related work, such as teaching English or journalism and 
supervising specialized publications, two are practicing law and three are 
classified as miscellaneous. Seven of the women graduates have mar- 
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ried, while there are sixteen other graduates of whom the alumni office 
has insufficient information for reporting. Within less than a month 
following their graduation this year, a third of the seniors began work, 
the bulletin states. 

Professor Norval Neil Luxon, of the School of Journalism, Ohio 
State University, was reélected secretary-treasurer at the annual meet- 
ing of the Blue Pencil Club of Ohio. 

Professor Fred W. Kennedy, journalism instructor at the University 
of Washington, Seattle, and Fred Fuller Shedd, special lecturer in the 
journalism department of the Pennsylvania State College, along with 
Marlen Pew, editor of Editor & Publisher magazine, acted as judges 
for the third annual newspaper typography contest sponsored by N. W. 
Ayer & Son. 

Kenneth E. Olson, professor of Journalism at the University of 
Minnesota, spent part of August at Richmond, Indiana, collaborating 
with Hoyt Boylan, advertising manager of the Richmond Palladium 
and chairman of the Advertising Promotion Committee of the Inland 
Press Association, in the preparation of a Sales Manual for Inland 
newspaper advertising solicitors. —The manual, based in large part on 
material from Professor Olson’s course in newspaper advertising, will be 
printed and distributed to Inland newspapers this fall. 

At the request of Dean Carl W. Ackerman of the Columbia School 
of Journalism, President Paul Bellamy of the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors has submitted the following nominations for mem- 
bers of the Pulitzer juries: editorial George B. Parker, Scripps- 
Howard newspapers, New York; reporter’s work — Henry J. Allen, 
Wichita, Kan.; cartoon — Grove Patterson, Toledo Blade ; correspond- 
ence — Roy Roberts, Kansas City Star, and public service—C. M. 
Morrison, Philadelphia Public Ledger. 

James E. Pollard, who has been in charge of the news bureau of the 
Ohio State University, has been appointed associate professor in journal- 
ism under the retrenchment program at the university. 

Dean Eric W. Allen, of the University of Oregon School of Journal- 
ism, will write of his travels in the Orient for the Portland, Oregon, 
Journal. Dean Allen is visiting this year Japan, Manchuria, Korea and 
China. 

A course in press photography and illustrations has been added to the 
curriculum of the Medill School of Journalism at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, it is announced by Director H. F. Harrington. The course will 
be conducted by Robert Bishop, Chicago Daily Times night editor. 
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Students will receive practical training on the place and use of photo- 
graphic illustrations in the newspapers, including the work of the news 
cameraman, artist, cartoonist, syndicate manager, engraver and caption 
writer. 

Icie F. Johnson, professor of journalism and English, Northwestern 
State Teacher’s College at Alva, Oklahoma, has resigned and gone to 
her home in Warrensburg, Missouri. 

Gilbert I. Garrison, director of the Department of Journalism at 
Oklahoma City University, Oklahoma City, has returned after a two 
years’ leave of absence spent in business at Mount Pleasant, Iowa. 
James H. Ball, who took his place, has returned to Huntington, Indi- 
ana, to engage in newspaper work. 

Instruction in journalism was offered for the first time this year in 
the summer school at Tulane University, New Orleans. The courses 
scheduled were “School Publications” and an introductory survey called 
“The Daily Press.” The New Orleans Times-Picayune endowed a 
chair of journalism at Tulane in 1926. 

Ralph D. Casey, chairman of the Minnesota department of journal- 
ism, attended the Tenth Institute of the Norman Wait Harris Memo- 
rial Foundation at the University of Chicago, which this year was con- 
cerned with the problem of “The Formation of Public Opinion in 
World-Politics.” Two of the leading round table contributors were 


Jules A. Sauerwein, formerly director of foreign service of Le Matin, 
Paris, and Edgar Stern-Rubarth, recently assistant manager of the 
Wolff Telegraphische Bureau, Berlin. 
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AND EDITING | 
‘REVISED. 


The Second Revised Edition of this standard textbook whichis now - 
ready, provides a book thoroughly adapted to the needs of the present- 
day course in reporting and newswriting. Dr. Bleyer analyzes current 
newspaper methods, and shows the reasons for them and the causes that 
have produced them. The new illustrative material has been taken from 
well-edited newspapers and represents the best practices now pores 
in the American. press. $2.25 
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